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Florida Agents’ Suit to Bar Dealers 
Acting for Motors Ins. Corp. 
Dismissed 
COURT EXPLAINS DECISION 


Says Dealer Is Not Legal Represen- 
tative of Manufacturer; No 
Violation of Law 





Florida’s Supreme Court ruled Octo- 
ber 13 that automobile dealers may re- 
ceive licenses as agents to sell insurance 
on the cars they retail. The high court 
upheld a County Circuit Court 
order dismissing a suit by which the 


Leon 


Florida Association of Insurance Agents 
had sought to stop State Insurance Com- 
missioner Ed Larson from licensing 
automobile dealers representing Motors 
Insurance Corp., a subsidiary of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., financing 
agent for General Motors products. 
Agents’ Contention 
Contention of the insurance agents’ as- 
that automobile dealers 


were barred from obtaining licenses as 


sociation was 


insurance agents under a Florida law 
which prohibits licensing agents whose 
rebates or 
written by 
themselves for themselves or for a cor- 
poration in which they are interested or 
with which they are connected. 

The state Supreme Court ruled that 
an automobile dealer who has an exclu- 
sive franchise to sell General Motors 
products is not, by specific terms of the 
contract between the manufacturer and 
dealer, “an agent or legal representa- 
tive” of the manufacturer. 

“We do not consider,” the court said, 
“the alliance between the manufactur- 
ig corporation and the insuring cor- 
)oration through the link, the financing 

rporation, so strong that the relation- 
ip between the dealer and the first 
ould be construed as a representation 
the last, thereby preventing the deal- 
rac from acting as an agent in the 
le of its insurance policies.” 

‘he decision in this case was being 

aited with much interest throughout 

e country as agents in many states 

ve tried to prevent automobile dealers 

m_ being licensed as insurance agents 

General Motors subsidiaries. The 
orida agents had been hopeful the de- 
10n would be in their favor. 


chief purpose is to obtain 


commissions On insurance 
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LTHOUGH we are not go- 

ing to wake up the morn- 
ing after peace is declared to a 
new and different world, there 
are going to be new and differ- 
ent things . . . and one of the 
first to have a profound influ- 
ence on post-war living will be 
television. 

And just as plans for intro- 
ducing a television set in every 
home are being crystallized now 
by the nation’s product-design- 
ers, London and Lancashire is preparing to meet post-war insurance problems and 
needs with complete coverage to give the Protection people will require more than ever. 


Lt 0 don & L hi 

THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. » SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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William Penn's 
300th Birthday 


William Penn was born in London in 1644, October 14 by the 
(old style) Julian calendar, October 24 by the (new style) cal- 
endar. And on October 24, 1944, the 300th anniversary of his birth 
will be commemorated. 


There will be no nation-wide celebration by parade, by bell and 
by bonfire. But there will be quiet celebrations in both England 
and America, quiet because he was a quiet man. There will be 
special programs particularly in the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and in the schools and meeting houses of 
the Society of Friends the world over. The schools conducted by 
the Friends have always enjoyed so high a reputation for educa- 
tional prowess that many of their pupils are from outside the sect. 


The key meeting of William Penn’s birthday will be held in the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, with the Governors of three 
states presiding, and for the principal speakers Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts for America, and Earl Halifax, the British 
Ambassador, for England. The program will be radio broadcast. 


THE WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Gets Out New Forms 


Premiums Increased Slightly Due to 
New Provisions and Current 
Interest Factor 


STANDARDIZING PRACTICE 


D. N. Warters, Vice President and 
Actuary, Explains Changes in 
Letter to Field 








Bankers Life of Des Moines has made 
a revision and liberalization of its Group 
These 
have been on the market for two years 
attracted 
the The 
announcing the changes that in view of 
the new provisions and of current in- 


Permanent contracts. contracts 


and have wide attention in 


business. company states in 


premium rates are being 
the to 3% 
also the guaranteed time during which 


terest rates, 


increased on average 214% 
insurance can become effective at these 
rates will be reduced from five to three 
vears. 

Some of the Changes 

Some of the changes made include the 
following: 

A new special contract to provide a 
ten year certain period in the retire- 
ment income. This will be known as 
“Income Endowment Ten.” 

Two sets of values will no longer be 
“credit values” will be 


used, because 


dispensed with. In event of termination 
of employment, “termination values” will 
be used for determining credits both 
for the employer and the employe. 


More 


termination of employment after short 


liberal termination values on 


durations of service, accomplished by 
reducing early surrender charges. 

An attained conversion privilege 
at the 


first year cash values available as 


age 


same rates as group rates and 
with 
one of the options to the terminating 
employe. 

A new Group Permanent contract 
combining: Income endowment insur- 
ance for all amounts of retirement in- 
come up to and including $200 a month, 
subject to evidence of insurability for 
amounts in excess of the automatic cov- 
erage limit. Retirement annuity for all 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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LEADERSHIP 


Our Congratulations to the 63 Northwestern Mutual Agents Who Are 
Members of the 1944 Million Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and We Take Special Pride in the 
Achievement of these 12 “Millionaires” From the Metropolitan Area 









S. A. BORCHARDT T. K. CARPENTER H. F. CLUTHE 
(Krueger & Davidson) (C. L. McMillen) (Rowley & Talbot) 
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A. H. COHEN HERMAN DUVAL E. H. EARLEY 
(Krueger & Davidson) (C. L. McMillen) (A. J. Johannsen) 





D. B. FLUEGELMAN J. R. GUY W. F. McMARTIN 
(Krueger & Davidson) (C. L. McMillen) (C. L. McMillen) 





es 


V. A. MILETTI R. U. REDPATH, JR. H. C. ROSE 


(Rowley & Talbot) (C. L. McMillen) (C. L. McMillen) 
A. J. JOHANNSEN C. L. McMILLEN 
74 Trinity Place 347 Madison Avenue 
KRUEGER & DAVIDSON ROWLEY & TALBOT 
386 Fourth Avenue 9 Clinton Street 
Newark 


GENERAL AGENTS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


October: 20, 1944 
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Opening Session Features G.I. Joe Insurance, Farm Market, 
Life Insurance in Canada; Lieut. Colonels Grayson and 


Maclellan and J. 


With a streamlined wartime program 
oi high quality, the eleventh annual 
neeting of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association got under way Mon- 
dav, October 16, with nearly 150 present. 
Opening event was a luncheon at which 
\. H. Thiemann, New York Life, the 
eeneral chairman, was presiding officer. 
\t the head table were two distinguished 
U. S. Army officers, Lieut. Colonel Louis 
|. Grayson, who is officer in charge of 
jife insurance section, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, and Lieut. Colonel 
Robert L. Maclellan, who is officer in 
charge of national service life insurance 
in the War Department’s finance divi- 
sion. Both were appropriately intro- 
duced by Chairman Thiemann as was 
James A- McLain, president of the 
Guardian Life and immediate past presi- 
dent, American Life Convention, who is 
a steady attendant at LAA annual meet- 
ings in New York. 

Grayson Was With the Travelers 


Colonel Grayson, first speaker of the 
afternoon, hit the bull’s-eye in audience 
interest as he unfolded the dramatic, 
often exciting, story of the Govern- 
ment’s job in “Selling 100 Billions of 
Insurance to G.I. Joe.” Graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Colonel Grayson was with the Travelers 
for about eleven years selling life insur- 
ance in and around Washington, D. C. 
He specialized in army officers. Com- 
missioned by the U. S. Army in 1942, 
he has been an otustanding success in 
his present post being promoted recently 
from major to lieutenant colonel. 

Significantly he said that 95% of the 
\rmy’s G.I.’s are now protected by Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, and that 
both they and their families are thor- 
oughly insurance conscious. He felt that 
LAA members had a real responsibility 
in their respective companies to dis- 
seminate helpful advice into the field on 
conversion of government life insurance 
after the war. 

Men at Corregidor Insured by Radio 

Most dramatic portion of Colonel 
(rrayson’s talk came when he told about 
the efforts of General Jonathan Mayhew 
Wainwright in the last few days before 
the fall of Bataan to enroll his men for 
National Service Life Insurance by wire- 
less. The result was 30,000 applications 
lor policies, and the General ordered 
Colonel Royal G. Jenks, his finance offi- 
cer, to take them by submarine along 
ith other financial papers to Australia 
and thence to Washington, D. C. It 
was a modern version of “delivering the 
inessage to Garcia,” and Colonel Jenks 
d not fail his superior. 

Getting away from Bataan, the sub- 
'iarineé was pursued by five Japanese 

stroyers for twenty-two hours and 
cept under almost constant barrage of 
epth charges. After nineteen days at 

a the underwater craft finally arrived 

Australia. Most of those on board 
ere hospitalized but Colonel Jenks re- 


‘orted immediately to General Douglas 


MacArthur and shortly thereafter 
turned to the United States by air. 
‘e personally delivered to Robert L. 
‘aclellan, then a major, “several enor- 
ious ‘bundles of invaluable records in 
ll accomplishment of his hazardous 
ission.” If these records had been de- 
royed, the beneficiaries of those who 
ied defending the Philippines and 
her Pacific outposts would not have 
een able to receive insurance benefits 
rovided by the Congress for survivors 
‘tL service men, 

At this point Colonel Grayson ob- 








A McLain Guests 


served that even though the men at 
Corregidor were facing disease and 
death, some of them did not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to buy the 
full $10,000 of life insurance without 
medical examination. “So it would seem 
that there is no substitute for a life 
insurance agent,” he said. 


Cawthorn-Page’s Address 


Another high spot of the opening ses- 
sion was the address by A. L. Cawthorn- 
Page, public relations man for the Met- 
ropolitan Life in Canada, who is now 
on leave as director of information, 


_ife Advertisers In Annual Meeting Here 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Dominion of Canada. Chairman Thie- 
mann in his introduction graciously wel- 
comed the Canadian contingent to the 
meeting and spoke of the friendly and 
close relationship which has always ex- 
isted in the LAA between American and 
Canadian members. In his response: Mr. 
Cawthorn-Page said that “it is one of 
the highlights of our year in Canada 
to come down and spend“a few days 
with our LAA ‘friends in the U. S. A.” 
He felt that the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was helping to build international 
solidarity which will mean so much in 
the post-war years ahead. A good por- 
tion of his address featured Canada’s 
post-war social legislation. 
Don Ross’ Rapid-fire Talk 
The rapid-fire talk by Don Ross, mer- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


President Bart Leiper Sees Growing 
Importance of Advertising Function 


The Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion had an excellent year of activity 
despite understandable handicaps, said Bart 
Leiper, advertising manager Provident 
Life & Accident, in making his report as 
president at the annual meeting in New 
York this week. 

“There has been apparent a growing 
appreciation of the importance of those 
company functions relating to advertising, 
promotion, and public relations,” said Presi- 
dent Leiper, “both on the part of ranking 
executives of our business, and by the 
trade press, which has taken not infre- 
quent opportunities to stress the need of 
continuing progress in this field. And we 
in the L. A. A. are fully aware of the 
fact that in the post-war period ahead 
we face the most difficult task we have 
ever tackled. 

“An analysis of the composition of the 
administrative setup and of appointed com- 
mittees shows that exclusive of the An- 
nual Meeting Committees, our various re- 
gional groups were represented numerically 
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Judging LAA Exhibits of Advertising 


ee 


as follows: East 19, New England 12, 
South 17, North Central 14, Canada 5, 
West Coast 3. This summary however 
includes some duplication where a member 
may have served in more than one capacity 
during the year. And of course the Annual 
Meeting Committees of necessity were 
drawn largely from members close to 
New York.” 

President Leiper paid tribute to the com- 
mittees for their work during the year 
and the cooperation of Vice President L. 
B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, and Sec- 
retary Powell Stamper, sales promotion 
manager, National Life & Accident. He 
said the association was indebted to F. J. 
O’Brien, director of sales promotion of 
Franklin Life for his work in getting out 
The Life Advertiser, the association paper 
which has kept. members posted on ac- 
tivities. L. B. Hendershot and C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual have compiled an 
Annual Meeting Manual for the use of 
future meeting chairmen based on past 
years’ experience. 






Four advertising experts are shown above judging exhibits of advertising and sales 
promotion material used by mcmbers of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
The judging took place at the United States Life offices in New York. 

Reading from left to right are: William Chessman, art director of Collier’s Maga- 
zine; Mary Weaver of Campbell Ewald, Inc.; A. H. Thiemann of New York Life and 
general chairman of the association’s annual meeting; Nicholas Samstag, sales promo- 
tion manager of Time Magazine; A. Wilbur Nelson of the Institute of Life Insurance; 
Douglas Murphey of Metropolitan Life, and Joseph Treusch of United States Life. 


Judges were Miss Weaver and Messrs. Samstag, Nelson and Chessman. 


Messrs. Thie- 


mann, Murphey and Treusch represent the L.A.A. 
The exhibits are entered in a contest, and “Awards of Excellence” were announced 


at the association’s: annual meeting. 





New LAA President 





LEWIS B. HENDERSHOT 


The Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation elected Lewis B, Hender- 
shot assistant director of agencies 
3erkshire Life, as president, succeed- 
ing Bart Leiper, Provident Life & 
Accident sales promotion manager, 
who goes onthe executive committee 

R. B. Reynolds, secretary, American 
Mutual Life of Des Moines, was elected 
vice president, and C. Russell Noyes, 
assistant advertising manager, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, was elected secretary. 
Choice for treasurer was A. H. Thie- 
mann, assistant secretary, New York 
Life. 

F. J. O’Brien, director of sales pro- 
motion, Franklin Life of Illinois, was 
elected editor of “The Life Advertiser” 
for another term. 

On the LAA executive committee 
George A. Adsit, executive vice presi- 
dent, Girard Life of Philadelphia, is a 
newly elected member. Reelected were 
Powell Stamper, sales promotion man- 
ager, National Life & Accident; H. A. 
Richmond, advertising research mana- 
ger, Metropolitan Life; Z. Starr Arm- 
strong, director of education and public 
relations, Republic National Life of 
Dallas; Donald M. Tudhope, supervisor 
of field service, National Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada, and retiring Pres- 
ident Leiper. 











Mr. Hendershot is a charter member 
the Association and has served as 


of 


‘vice president, treasurer, member of the 


executive committee and as_ general 
chairman of the ninth annual meeting 
field im Boston in 1941. 

Mr. Hendershot joined Berkshire Life 
in 1931, following three years as a staff 
member of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, six years as educationa! 
director for the Connecticut General 
Life, a member of the faculty Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship and previously as a 
salesman in the field. He is author of 
the textbook “Life Agency Organiza- 
tion” published by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. His activities as 
assistant director of agencies include 
agency department: matters of an execu- 
tive nature and, in addition, the super- 
vision and preparation of the company’s 
advertising and sales promotion mate- 
rial, conventions and sales campaigns. 

A graduate of Cornell University, Mr. 
Hendershot served overseas eighteen 


months during World War I. 
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Vice President Lovelace Tells of 
N. Y. Life’s Plans for Servicemen 


What the New York Life is doing to 
reestablish its former agents when they 
return from military service was told 
by Griffin M. Lovelace, vice president of 
the company before the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in New York 
this week. The stake the companies 
have in returning servicemen was indi- 
cated by the fact that the 600 New York 
life agents who entered military service 
were producing at the rate of $52,000,000 
of paid business annually. In addition 
the former agents who went into war 
work were producing at the rate of $38,- 
000,000 making a total of $90,000,000 a 
year of business. ; 

New York Life has kept in touch with 
agents by correspondence from the home 
office and branch offices. Vice President 
Dowell maintains a large personal cor- 
respondence with the men. Nylic Review 
goes to them by first class mail, there is 
a “War Time News Letter” on light 
weight paper containing mostly news 
about agents in the service sent air mail. 
Complete file is being kept on each man. 
Discussing the New York Life plan in 
detail, Vice President Lovelace said: 


Essentials of Plan 


“When the agent is ready to start, 
there are obviously two lines of pro- 
cedure to be pursued simultaneously: 
(1) to furnish him with certain informa- 
tion and instruction and (2) to promote 
activities that lead to production. 

“As to information, the agent will need 
to be brought up-to-date on company 
changes, changes in the industry and re- 
cent trends that make the investment 
element of life insurance, as well as the 
protection, more attractive than ever 
before. 

“Also changes in the market and in 
sales plans and selling ideas which may 
vary in different sections of the coun- 
try. Certain agents will also need to be 
retutored on selling methods. For ex- 
ample one of our club members who is 
already back told me that for a time he 
felt almost as timid in the face of his 
prospects’ objections as he did some 
years ago when he was a new agent. 

“As to the things that promote activ- 
ity, I will illustrate with one item, to 
indicate the importance of doing a very 
thorough job on whatever is essential. 

‘By far the most valuable asset the 





GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


agent left behind him when he went 
away, was his old policyholders. While 
he was gone, a few may have allowed 
their insurance to lapse. Some may have 
borrowed on their policies. Perhaps a 
number changed their beneficiaries. 
There may have been a good many 
changes of address or telephone num- 
ber. When the agent comes back, his 
first activity should be to re-establish 
contacts with his old policyholders with- 
out delay. So his policyholder records 
should be up to date. In order to save 
a considerable amount of time for the 
agent upon his return and avoid a loss 
of time if he procrastinated (as some 
men do), our branch office cashiers are 
preparing a new policyholder file for 
every agent in the military service, 
bringing the records up to date and 
keeping them up to date until the agent’s 
return. 

“The company will make the first con- 
tact for the agent by sending an at- 
tractively designed card to his policy- 
holders, announcing his return. Then 
immediately, the agent should do some- 
thing himself. He can’t call on all of 
his policyholders right away, but he can 
follow up the company’s announcement 
by sending all of them a general letter, 
referring to our announcement and tell- 
ing them, among other things, that he 
will call as soon as possible. The com- 


pany will bear the cost of producing 
and mailing such letters, including a 
business reply card to be returned by 
the policyholder if he wants any infor- 
mation about old or new insurance im- 
mediately. If this agent has a substan- 
tial number of policyholders, the busi- 
ness reply card may bring him a few 
leads right at the start. In any case, 
his clients will know he is back on the 
job, thinking of them and planning to 
see them. 

“As a next step, in order to promote 
prompt and regular calling on policy- 
holders, we recommend that the agent 
follow up his general letter with in- 
dividually-typed personal letters to a 


certain number of his policyholders cach 
week, referring to his general letter and 
stating that he will call next week. The 
cost of preparing and mailing these per- 
sonal letters to be borne by the com. 
pany. 
Following Up First Steps 
“As the agent has not seen his po!icy- 
holders for a long time, his first call 
should be on a service basis, to see 
whether there is anything the policy- 
holder wants done—for example, 4 
change of beneficiary or a settlement 
agreement. A special service chart has 
been prepared for these agents to re- 
view with their policyholders. One page 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Juvenile Insurance Big Market Today 
D. Bobb Slattery Tells LAA: Meeting 


The Juvenile Insurance market is an 
increasing field of infinite possibilities 
in the development of which the sales 
promotion and advertising men of the 
business can have an important part, 
said D. Bobb Slattery, superintendent of 
agencies of National Life of Vermont, 
before the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in New York this week. 

“When Juvenile Insurance, just like 
any other idea, is announced to the field 
there is an initial spurt of enthusiasm, 
but I would recommend that quarterly 
some publicity and promotion be given 
to sell and re-sell your field organiza- 
tion on this important market,” said Mr. 
Slattery. “It is such a splendid market 
that we can become very enthusiastic 
about it. A man may not be interested 
in talking about himself, or he may not 
want any more life insurance for him- 
self, but you ask him about his boy Jim 
with a really sincere interest, and he 
will start talking. This not only applies 
to fathers, but it also applies to grand- 
fathers, so the agent should be urged 
and advised to go over his complete list 
of clients and prospects and make a 
definite, organized approach on Juvenile 
Insurance. The field and the market are 
really tremendous. It is estimated that 
over three million babies will be born 
in 1944 and the birth rate is on the 
incline. There are approximately thirty 
million white children under age sixteen, 
according to the 1940 census figures. It 
is revitalizing to any agent to bring 
new, young blood into his prospect file. 

“My earnest recommendation would 
be that much of your time, thought, 
and study be applied to the merchandis- 
ing of Juvenile Insurance to your field 
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organization. Give them sales talks, leaf- 
lets, and new approaches and thoughts 
on the subject, for they must be kept 
sold on the follow-through and on the 
idea of pushing Juvenile Insurance, or 
your company will not be getting its 
share of this great market. Both from 
the agent’s angle and from the com- 
pany’s viewpoint, it can be readily seen 
that if a child is insured in your com- 
pany and receives the proper service, 
care, and treatment, you will have a 
customer who will grow and re-order, 
with additional insurance, as he takes 
his place in the world. 
Merchandising to the Public 

“Someone has said that an ideal mer- 
chandising plan may be likened to a 
three-legged stool, each leg being bal- 
anced to make the stool a satisfactory 
one. The three parts are a good product, 
good advertising, good selling. You, of 
course, have a good product, your ad- 
vertising is good, and your agents are 
experienced and capable. We know that 
in life insurance the actual sale is made 
by the agent—however, if we are doing 
national magazine advertising, certainly 
an appeal for Juvenile Insurance di- 
rected to the fathers and mothers could 
well find its place in the schedule. Direct 
mail advertising blends in perfectly with 
merchandising Juvenile Insurance, and 
good folders and leaflets on the subject 
are of real value to the field forces. In 
my option, a very valuable aid in the 
presentation is an illustration which the 
agent can fill out that would show the 
cost of carrying a policy for, say, twenty 
years on the young child, as opposed 
to the cost if he waited until he were 
twenty-five years of age. If the boy or 
girl has reached the age of reason, the 
idea of a partnership with dad can be 
very well developed. A folder can help 
in the presentation of this idea and it 
can show how the child’s first business 
venture would be with the dad, and how 

*they would work together to pay the 
premium deposits. 

“Many successful insurance men have 
used a baby book to good advantage, 
giving it to the parents shortly after 
the child’s birth. However, I would 
recommend that the book be much bet- 
ter than average, and I would person- 
ally rather present fewer expensive 
books to better prospects than 
tribute a number of cheaper books. 

2 Adequate Coverage of Father 

In my opinion, every piece of litera- 
ture on this important market should 
bear the words of caution that no 
father should take insurance on a child 
unless he, the father, is adequately cov- 
ered. We do not need to be actuar‘es 
to know that not only is it ridiculous, 
but that we are not doing our job, if 
we attempt to place a five-thousand- 
dollar policy on a baby whose fatlier 
has little or no protection. I have talked 
about this Juvenile market with a nu:- 
ber of good life insurance men all over 
the country, and I am convinced that 
the career life underwriter, the type of 
underwriter with whom you and I[ are 
dealing, will use Juvenile Insurance in 
a proper and efficient manner. Most of 
the cases will be sold to prospects and 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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H. G. Kenagy Says Reestablishment of 
Servicemen Should Be Real Objective 


The real purpose in any plans in con- 
nection with returning servicemen to 
life insurance selling should be to re- 
establish them in the business, said H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies of 
Mutual Benefit Life in addressing the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
annual meeting in New York this week. 
A summary of points he made follows: 

Vresumably he was established before. 
So this discussion pertains to men who 
were settled in life insurance as a career, 
had developed stable patterns as to work- 
ing and selling methods, and were mak- 
ing financial progress. First job is to 
find out to what extent he is still sold on 
life insurance as a career and on the 
patterns. This has largely been taken 
care of if the company and the general 
agent did a good job of personal follow- 
up while he was in service. 

He may still be enthusiastic about life 
insurance selling but may need a new 
pattern because he is a changed man. 
Caution: Military rank and medals do 
not determine his best market. He 
shouldn’t abandon his pre-war simple 
programming and concentrate on pension 
trusts just because he has returned with 
the rank of major or commander! 


Redevelop Skills 


Determining his market and his selling 
plan is the first job—by discussion and 
agreement. The big task is to help him 
develop—or redevelop—the skills needed 
to become effective in the use of his plan. 
This may involve a prospecting proced- 
ure, a sales process, a score-keeping set- 
up, all of which must be grooved by 
habit-forming practice under competent, 
interested, enthusiastic coaching. The 
nature of this task requires that it be 
done individually, in the local agency, by 


“ent resources, 


the agency head or a respected assistant. 

There are some special techniques 
which must be taught, such as: What to 
say, especially to friends and policyhold- 
ers, about his war service and why he 
has returned to the life insurance busi- 
ness. How to avoid discussion of the 
war, his exploits, or controversial issues 
arising from the war. How to avoid sym- 
pathy, if he has lost arm, leg, eye, etc. 

Just before veteran is ready for field 
work, a letter to policyholders and ac- 
quaintances announcing his return, his 
retraining, his rededication to a life in- 
surance career, can be very helpful. 
Whether this letter should go from home 
office or general agent depends on which 
carries the most weight. In most cases 
the general agent will want to write the 
letter. Local newspaper publicity is pos- 
sible in the smaller communities and is 
most helpful. 

Careful attention should be given to 
finances, to reestablishment of a sound 
family budget, to the husbanding of pres- 
to agreement on financial 
assistance, to correlating his sales plan 
with his budget requirements. Financing 
should be done on a strictly business 
basis. Veteran doesn’t expect or want 
any dole or other evidence of special 
consideration. 

It is most important to build the whole 
plan for returning serviceman on the 
premise that his readjustment to our 
business and to civilian life is funda- 
mentally his own problem; that he wants 
no coddling, no special favors, no senti- 
mental show over his noble sacrifice! 
“Let’s not stifle the veteran’s natural 
initiative or his confidence that he can 
begin where he left off and do a bigger 
and better job than he ever thought of 
doing in his pre-war days.” 


D. W. Tibbott Tells of New England’s 
Unusual Ads for Men in Service 


The unusual advertisements directed 
to servicemen which have been run in 
national publications by New England 
Mutual Life were subject of an interest- 


ing talk by D. W. Tibbott, director of 
advertising of that company before the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
this week. He felt the business had an 
obligation to service people which was 
the object back of the New England 
Mutual’s ads. He read excerpts from 
letters showing how much the com- 
patiy’s service to them was appreciated. 

“There is no reason to believe that, 
as far as we have been able, we have 
not done our duty as private citizens,” 
said Mr. Tibbott. “That is an entirely 
personal matter upon which I do not 
presume to intrude. But every business 
organization, too, has an equal obliga- 
tion, and, in our individual capacities 
as advertising men and women, it is up 
to us to meet this obligation on behalf 
ot the institutions we represent. The 
Oniy question is, ‘How?’ 

‘The light didn’t begin to dawn on 

me until a year ago last spring, when 
a ‘ormer agent of ours, now a major 
in charge of the Personal Affairs Divi- 
sion of the First Service Command, 
Came over to the home office one day 
for lunch, 
_ The casualty lists had been coming 
in from North Africa and, in calling on 
he families of these soldiers, he was 
sh cked to discover how few of the 
boys had availed themselves of National 
ervice Life Insurance. In the course 
°' conversation he regretted that no 
experienced life insurance agents had 
been assigned to sell the men on the 
vaiue of this coverage. 

, How Idea Started 
“There flashed into my mind _ the 
thought that here, perhaps, was a way 


in which we, as a private insurance 
company, could make a real contribu- 
tion. Instead of adding our small voice 
to the chorus of advertisers who were 
promoting War Bonds, Wac and Wave 
recruitment, etc., here was an oppor- 
tunity to talk about a matter of vital 
concern in our own field, where we 
might be presumed to speak with some 


authority, So, in the Summer of 1943 
the advertisement ‘Who, ME?’ ap- 
peared. 


cordially concurred 
marked the begin- 


“This decision, 
by the management, 
ning of a new era in New England 
Mutual advertising. For the first time 
in history, we were going to use space 
to urge people to buy something that 
we couldn’t sell! In telling you about 
it, please don’t get the idea that I’m 
trying to wave the flag and glorify the 
job we've tried to do for the service 
man. 

“We've simply had an amazing experi- 
ence which I have been asked to share 
with you. Insofar as I am able, I shall 
try to give you a ‘feel’ of what happens 
when you ‘cast your bread upon the 
waters.’ I’ve always had a_ sneaking 
suspicion of what the public’s reaction 
would be to such a program, but in 
twenty-four years in advertising and 
publishing, this is the first chance I’ve 
had to find out for myself. And, for 
the benefit of any constitutional cynics, 
it will be seen that what, on, the surface, 
has the earmarks of a generous gesture, 
is deeply rooted, as well, in sound busi- 
ness procedure. 

“Looking at the situation from a 
purely selfish standpoint, the major mar- 
ket for the sale of life insurance in the 
next generation will be made up of the 
twelve million men and women now in 
uniform. Going back twenty years, we 
remember that life insurance had its 


greatest surge upward in the decade 
immediately following World War I. 

“The boom had much to do with this, 
of course, but there is no question that 
another extremely important factor was 
the group of three million service men, 
most of whom had been introduced to 
life insurance for the first time through 
the Government War Risk policies. 

“Of the forty billions of this insur- 
ance taken out by soldiers and sailors, 
two billions ultimately stayed in force. 
Today there are nearly fifteen million 
National Service Life Insurance policies 
in force, amounting to some 115 billion 
dollars. No estimate can be made of 
how much of this will stay on the books. 
Parenthetically, it is my Own personal 
opinion that we have an obligation to 
try and keep as much of it in force as 
possible, and that, in the end, it will 
pay us well to exert every effort in this 
direction. On the other hand, there is 
considerable evidence, some of which 
I will later read you, that human nature 
hasn’t changed much in the last genera- 
tion, and that many veterans of World 
War II will insist on transferring to a 
private company as their fathers did 
before them. But whatever they decide 
to do, this is the market in which we 
will be writing most of our new insur- 
ance for many years to come. So much 
for the sordid, commercial aspects of 
the situation! 

“In deciding to go ahead with our pro- 
gram, we realized we were taking off, 
without oxygen masks, into the rarefied 
atmosphere of public relations, and we 
derived some comfort from the defini- 
tion of an expert in this field, Edward 
Bernays, who says, ‘Good public rela- 
tions consists of good conduct, and of 
getting credit for it.’ After our experi- 
ence, I’d even abbreviate that to—‘Good 
public relations consists of good con- 
duct, period,’ In other words, the best 
way to make a friend is to perform an 
unselfish act of service for someone. The 
credit takes care of itself, particularly 
when your unselfish act is broadcast in 
nine million copies of four leading na- 
tional weeklies! 


Other Ads Followed 


our company received 
the Air Corps the 


“A director of 
from a captain in 
following letter: 

I should like to congratulate you as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the New 
England Mutual for being broadminded and 
far-sighted enough to publish that advertise- 
ment, : 

“Vil to gauge the benign 


leave you 


effect on management’s attitude toward 
advertising when the president and the 
directors begin to receive spontaneous 
communications of this kind. 

“President Smith got a lot more fan 
mail after the next advertisement ‘Will 
YOU Give a Pint of Life Insurance ?’ 
He heard from the head of practically 
every Red Cross Blood Donor Centre in 
the U. S., and we were asked to provide 
13,000 blow-ups of the ad to go in store 
windows and on factory bulletin boards 
to stimulate the giving of the precious 
plasma. And I was never told of any 
cases where the New England Mutual 
signature was cut out of the poster. 

“To go back to ‘Who, ME?’ for a 
moment. We do not claim to have made 
anything more than a small contribution 
to the success of the National Service 
Life Insurance program. This was ac- 
complished by the late Colonel Harrell, 
his able aides, Lt. Colonel Grayson and 
Lt. Colonel Wilson and their effective 
organization. 

“When 90% coverage of the armed 
forces was reported, we transferred our 
interest to the readjustment to civilian 
life of the million men who had received 
Certificate of Disability discharges and 
were being loosely labeled as ‘psycho- 
neurotics’ by some unthinking people. 
With 50,000 to 75,000 such men being 
discharged each month, the problem 
promised to grow increasingly acute. 

“After some study, it became apparent 

that a Community Information Centre 
offered the best and most practical solu- 
tion, and the surburban city of Newton, 
Massachusetts, offered to be the ‘guinea 
pig.’ 
“When their Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee had been functioning successfully 
for several months, we obtained permis- 
sion to publish a booklet describing the 
‘Newton Plan.’ After a good many false 
starts as to copy treatment, the adver- 
tisement ‘Where do I go from here?’ 
was finally completed and appeared na- 
tionally in the late spring this year. 

“Let me point out that other cities 
had equally good plans for veterans’ 
rehabilitation—Worcester, Peoria, and 
Omaha were among some of the earlier 
ones to go into action and I am glad 
to pay tribute to them. Our espousal 
of the ‘Newton Plan’ came because the 
mayor happened to be an old personal 
friend, and it offered the quickest 
method of spreading the ‘gospel.’ 
“Being a double-barreled ad, it brought 
inquiries, hundreds upon hundreds of 


(Continued on Page 6) 


W. T. Plogsterth Suggests a Program 


Of Action for Returning Servicemen 


Willard T. Plogsterth, director of field 


service, Lincoln National Life, 
a program for the re-educating and re- 
establishing of the returning agent, before 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion meeting in New York this week. Mr. 
Plogsterth remarked that some program 
is essential and recommended that when 
the serviceman comes back to work, a 
program of action should be ready for 
him, “In many cases it’s not going to be 
easy for him to get into the swing of 
things,” he said. “It’s sometimes harder 
than one realizes. True, immediately after 
discharge he may want a little time to 
himself, but when he does return to work, 
give him something definite to do. I think 
that you will find that he wants to get 
going. Although he may not be entirely 
clear as to just how to go about it.” 

About the man returning from the serv- 
ice who has never been in the life insur- 
ance busiess, Mr. Plogsterth said, “One 
of the strongest selling points for our 
business has always been the stability of 
the business itself and the opportunity to 
build up a renewal income. In other words 
—security. Certainly your returned vet- 
eran is looking for security. His business 
career has already been rudely interrupted 
by his entrance into the service. I don’t 
think he’s looking forward to entering 
upon another business career only to have 


discussed 


it, too, abruptly terminated. Moreover, 
life insurance is a product which is avail- 
able now. He doesn’t have to wait until 
our plant is changed over from war pro- 
duction,” 
Post-War Competition 

Commenting on the competition for 
salesmen in the post-war era, Mr. Plog- 
sterth said that there will have to be 
something definite in the way of a pro- 
ductive training program to offer these 
potential agents. Continuing he said, “Bear 
in mind that most of these men went to 
school while they were in the Army or 
Navy. In the air corps a man was going 
to school somewhere most of the time. 
And these schools were well organized. 
They had specific objectives. As a whole, 
they used the most modern training meth- 
ods. They were designed for a specific 
purpose——to produce results and produce 
them quickly. They had to. And they did. 

“This man we are going to recruit has 
been accustomed to being trained. He has 
seen the results of training in his own 
case. He, himself, was taught to do—and 





ously knew nothing. Don’t you think he’ll 
be amenable to life insurance training? I 
think he’ll not only expect it; he'll insist 
upon it. And, in most cases, I think he’ll 
be interested in a program of action—one 
that will put money in his pocket early. 
A program just that concrete, clear-cut 
and commercial. 
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Big Job Selling Low-Cost Government 


Insurance to Servicemen Despite War 


The reluctance of men in the armed 
services, especially in the early stages 
of the war, to take advantage of the 
low-cost insurance protection available 
to them through National Service Life 
Insurance, was described by Lt. Colonel 
Louis J. Grayson, officer in charge of 
Life Insurance Section Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, before the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in New York 
this week. “Apparently all the realities 
of war cannot replace the insurance 
agent,” commented Colonel Grayson. 

He pointed out that in the spring of 
1943, it was estimated that there were 
some 700,000 men in the Army who had 
no government insurance. It was recog- 
nized, he added, that a high-pressure 
selling job had to be done, but “we had 
no ‘open sesame’ to the United States 
Treasury, so we had to spread a very 
small sum very thin.” 

He then related how private industry 
came “generously to our aid.” Hundreds 
of thousands of posters were prepared 
and printed—gratis—by private industry. 
“Newspapers and periodicals of all kinds 
and descriptions ran articles and edito- 
rials and prepared cartoons on govern- 
ment insurance; the insurance fraternity 
furnished all kinds of excellent publicity ; 
and all in all commercial organizations 
distributed millions of dollars of free 
advertising,” he concluded. 

Average Policy Now $9,000 

In pointing out the huge selling job 
that was accomplished with the aid of 
private industry, Colonel Grayson re- 
vealed that in June, 1941, the average 
amount of National Service Life Insur- 
ance per insured was approximately 
$3,260. In June, 1944, it was over $9,000. 

Colonel Grayson told the advertising 
men that the big job of recruiting new 
men to operate the government insur- 
ance program “will result in one condi- 
tion which may have a direct bearing 
on the future of the life insurance in- 


How Foulkes Uses 


William R. Foulkes, editor of publica- 
tions, The Prudential, in an address on 
“Putting Life Into Life Insurance Edit- 
ing,” at the meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association in New 
York this week, suggested the use of 
news interest as a stimulant for the 
life insurance salesman, 

“We are constantly dealing with the 
‘same old subject,’” he said, “and there 
is a limited number of basic arguments 
for it, no matter how compelling they 
may be. 

“However, when we _ interpret the 
need for life insurance in terms of. cur- 
rent happenings, we appeal to people’s 
natural interests at the same time that 
we show them the need for life in- 
surance. 

“We have found that by showing the 
relation of life insurance protection to 
these widespread life situations, the in- 
ferences are quickly grasped by our 
field representatives. They, fired by a 
new enthusiasm, more easily interest 
their prospects because it is almost an 
unfailing truth that such conditions 
have been met in the day-to-day activi- 
ties of the prospect. For example, some 
of the subjects we have discussed in our 
publications in following this procedure 
have been: 

“Rationing—By discussing the pre- 
dicament of a widow without money, 
though she might be well supplied with 
ration points. You can’t spend ration 
points alone. 

“Social Security—By taking the latest 
Social Security facts, to show the need 
to supplement Social Security income 
and assure an individual ‘enough’ money 
in old age, rather than ‘just enough.’ 

“Mortgage Protection—By showing 


dustry, and especially on some of you 
gentlemen who are responsible for build- 
ing and developing a sales organization.” 

It is inevitable, he said, that among 
the hundreds of former non-insurance 
men who were taught the business 
through government programs, many 
will elect to remain in life insurance 
work as their chosen field. 

Touching on the problem that to the 
extent that individuals retain their gov- 
ernment insurance after discharge from 
the services, there will be that much 
less market for commercial insurance, 
Colonel Grayson said. That fact, how- 
ever, is far outbalanced by two other 
factors. 

First, he said, “not only military per- 
sonnel, but their families and the gen- 
eral public as well, have been made 
insurance-conscious as a direct result of 
the government insurance program; sec- 
ond, G. I. Joe has learned to think in 
terms of income rather than lump sum, 
and that will inevitably lead to purchase 
of a larger average amount of insur- 
ance.” 

Conversion Up to Insured 

The increase in the average amount 
of insurance, Colonel Grayson contin- 
uel, “is bound to be reflected after the 
war in a higher average policy of com- 
mercial insurance. A person who has 
once owned a $10,000 policy will not, in 
all probability, again think in terms of 
$1,000 or $2,000. He may not buy more 
than a couple of thousand of insurance, 
but it will not be because his vision is 
on the lower level.” 

The insurance men were told that the 
War Department feels the question of 
conversion is one for decision by the 
insured, based upon his individual re- 
quirements, and that conversion should 
not be encouraged during wartime if 
such conversion would necessitate the 
insured’s reducing the amount of his 
insurance. 


News as Stimulant 


the current shortage of homes as one 
more definite reason why a man must 
arrange to keep his family in their 
own home, if he should be taken. 

“Education—The ‘G. I. Bill of Rights’ 
affects even the millions of youngsters 
too young to get into the war, for they 
will meet the competition of the re- 
turned soldiers given college training by 
the Government; just one more reason 
why, in the case of a youngster, it is 
up to father himself to guarantee a col- 
lege education. 

“All these are references to current, 
widespread conditions—subjects in which 
all insurable individuals are almost cer- 
tain to be interested. Such implications 
are seldom questioned by either the 
agent or the prospect and we have 
found a frank and timely discussion of 
them to be well worth the time and 
effort we give to the job.” 


LAA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 3) 





chandising manager of “Successful Farm- 
ing” magazine on the subject “Is Your 
Advertising Down on the Farm?” was 
the closing talk of the afternoon. He 
depicted the farmer as a modern busi- 
ness man, thoroughly sold on the value 
of life insurance, who now has the 
money to buy good sized policies. He 
offered helpful “don’ts” in approaching 
this market and among them were the 
following: 

Don’t talk retirement to the farmer; 
he wants to take it easy right on the 
farm when he gets along in years, and 
to enjoy life with his wife and children. 

Don’t use abbreviations or ‘technical 


D. Bobb Slattery 
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clients of the agent—people whom they 
have sold and whose insurance estates 
they have analyzed. The career life 
underwriter is not going:to devote his 
entire time to selling Juvenile Insurance 
to anybody and everybody whom he can 
interview. He will use Juvenile Insur- 
ance to enable him to give a complete 
service job to the families who are his 
clients. He will see that the father and 
breadwinner has an adequate insurance 
program. He will also see to it that the 
wife and mother is insured, for any 
home suffers a definite economic loss 
when the mother goes. Then he will 
have Juvenile Insurance to protect the 
young child—the pride and joy of the 
mother and father. That youngster will 
have a policy in a great financial insti- 
tution, that policy will be increasing in 
value each year, and the company and 
the agent will have in this child a grow- 
ing, developing, enthusiastic, and loyal 
customer—provided, of course, that both 
the agent and the company have worked 
and performed to earn and maintain 
that loyalty. 
Grandfathers 

“I should like to give you one idea 
which may be a little new and which 
I hope will be of value to you. If there 
1s One person who talks more about the 
boy or the girl than the proud father, 
it is GRANDFATHER. I have talked 
to a few of them in recent months about 
Juvenile Insurance, and they are all in- 
terested in it for that unusual grandson 
or for that beautiful, talented grand- 
daughter. My suggestion is that you try 
a booklet, a direct mail letter, or a 
folder, addressed to “Grandfather,” as 
well as suggestions for approaches, and 
other material selling the agent on the 
idea of: merchandising Juvenile Insur- 
ance to the grandfather. What finer 
memory could a child have of his grand- 
dad than that he started him on the 
road to financial security and _ thrift 
through the Juvenile Policy which he 
bought for him, 
_ “This new market is an ever-increas- 
ing one, an expanding one, and _ holds 
infinite possibilities for both the agent 
and the company, but most important 
of all is its great value in the uncertain 
years ahead to that little boy or that 
little girl.” 





expressions in your sales literature. Use 
language he can understand and you 
will find that he will buy. 

Don’t talk social security. 

Don’t talk down to the farmer; he’s 
an able business man and that should 
be your approach. Illustrations used in 
literature should be prepared with this 
point in mind. Sketches or paintings 
which misrepresent the farmer should be 
discarded. 

Furthermore, he doesn’t mind being 
referred to as a farmer—he’s proud of 
his occupation—and you also should be 
sure to mention his helpmate—the farm- 
er’s wife who is important in his scheme 
of life and living. 

Committeemen Win Plaudits 

A. H. Thiemann did a good job-as 
the afternoon’s chairman, overlooking 
no opportunity to give credit for good 
work done by his committeemen. He 
thanked Earl R. Trangmar and Stuart 
Benedict, both of Metropolitan Life, for 
the arrangements; R. K, Lindsley, Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life, and H. M. Ken- 
nedy, Prudential, for hospitality; Clif- 
ford B. Reeves, and Carl V. Cefola, both 
of Mutual Life, for the press coopera- 
tion of their committee; Frank J. Price 
ony Prudential, in his new role as pro- 
motion chairman; Joseph B. Treusch 
United States Life, for his committee’s 
work on the exhibits; Carleton C. 
Loeble, Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
education chairman, and Arthur Red- 
dall, Equitable Society, who handled the 
registration desk details, ably assisted 
by Elizabeth Roulston, Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund; Christine Megargee, 
Girard Life, and Mrs. Grace McCann 
New York Life. 


Grifin M. Lovelace 
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of the chart relates to specific needs for 
life insurance. Is there any additional 
insurance required for some _ specific 
purpose? Of course, the list of, nees js 
to be checked with the policyho'der, 
This should open up a good many inter- 
views on either a program or a sinzle- 
need basis. 

To illustrate further steps in making 
policyholder contacts, our suggestions to 
agency directors call for a review of 
the policyholder cards with the agent in 
order to help him select the best centers 
of influence to call on right away. More- 
over, the agent is asked to give every 
policyholder he sees an opportunity to 
suggest the names of potential prospects, 
including newcomers in the community: 
For a few months at: least after a sol- 
dier’s return, people are going to be 
very nice to him, and the outlook is, | 
believe, promising for fine policyholder 
co-operation during the first six months 
or so after these men return. 

“This reminds me of an example of 
breaking the job down into little prob- 
lems and finding a solution for each 
one, It would be an advantage to the 
returning agent if every one he called 
on knew that he had been in the War. 
But he can’t say to a man he has just 
met, ‘Mr. Prospect, I have been in the 
Army (or the Navy) and am trying to 
re-establish my _ business.’ However, 
when the New York Life agent gets 
out his rate book, he can casually show 
the cover and say, ‘This is a new rate 
book the company gave me on my "re- 
turn from the Service.’ Stamped on the 
cover, in gold, the prospect will: read, 
‘Presented to John Nylic Upon His Re- 
turn from Service In World War II’ 

“One more point on policyholders. In 
making up the new policyholder cards, 
to bring them up to date, our cashiers 
have been asked to enter all age-change 
dates. The outline of suggestions to our 
agency men includes giving the agent 
a list of all impending age changes im- 
mediately upon his return. If he has 
250 or 300 policyholders, he has an av- 
erage of about one age change a day 
for the working days of the year. There 
may be 20 or 25 age changes during the 
first month after his return. There will 
be other age changes the next month 
and the next month, and so on. A 
prompt follow up of these records is 
sure to produce worthwhile results. The 
agent knows it and may feel that it is 
easier to start out on this basis than 
on any other. Lapses will also be re- 
viewed with a view to reinstatements. 
Also, Term policies for conversion. 

“In the matter of policyholder con- 
tacts, I think I have illustrated our 
methods sufficiently to give you an idea 
of the nature of our program of co- 
operating with these agents individually 
to help them to get back into produc- 
tion.” 





D. W. Tibbott 
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them, from every conceivable kind of 
group, and they were invariably com- 
mendatory. Besides mayors, to whom 
the offer in the panel was addressed, we 
had requests from state and government 
departments and bureaus, chambers of 
commerce, churchmen and service o!- 
ganizations, newspaper editors and large 
industrial firms. 

“Approximately 3,000 of the ‘Newton 
Plan’ booklets were distributed in ‘his 
manner to communities in our own 
country and in Canada. What did our 
policyholders think about such a pro‘li- 
gate use of their funds? 

“Here’s a representative letter from 
one of them: 


As a policyholder I was proud to see sour 
ad concerning the problem the cities are !0 
face as our boys are returned to civilian ‘ife. 
I called this to the attention of our mayor and 
he is most anxious to get the folder you }ve 
prepared in this connection. If you will send 
one to him,*I am sure he will a preciate it 
very much and I will get the satisfaction that 
my company is doing another good job in ™y 
community.” P 
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HOME LIFE’S WRAPPING PARTY 
‘To personalize the Christmas presents 
for all Home Life men and women in 
the service, a group of girls from the 
home office had a gift-wrapping party 
and supper last week. This group was 
made up of one member from each home 
office department. For the past three 
years Christmas gifts for the Home 


Life service men have been purchased 
by contributions from the company’s 
acency association, the home office staff, 
and the company. A group picture of 
the members of the serviceman’s agency 
or home office department was enclosed 
in each present. 


Archibald H. McAulay Joins 


National Vt.; Ass’t Actuary 

Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 17—Archibald H. 
McAulay of St. Louis Park, Minn., was 
today elected by the board of directors of 
National Life as an assistant actuary and 
member of the committee on selection. 

Mr. McAulay has recently been assist- 
ant actuary of the Northwestern National 
Life and prior to that was for eleven years 
in the actuarial department of the Sun 
Life of Canada in Montreal. Graduating 
from Glasgow University in his native 
Scotland, he was medalist in mathematics. 


ORE CNS 
EMPLOYEE . 
“BENEFIT PLAN | 
a et ait 


MARRIED 40 YEARS 

Clifford Elvins, advertising manager 
of Imperial Life, Toronto, and Mrs. 
Elvins while in New York City this 
week attending Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, celebrated their for- 
tieth wedding anniversary. 

WITH RED CROSS OVERSEAS 


Betty N. Bendell, Canadian head office 
of Occidental Life, has arrived overseas 
with the Canadian Red Cross. 





He is a fellow by examination of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries. 





HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


loyee Conefit 


Vote 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 


is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 


2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 


pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


If your program is to. be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled ‘Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11 BROAD STREET 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 


Famed News Man Joins 
Canada Officers Ass’n 


D, C. BROWN ENTERS INSURANCE 


Work on Edmonton Journal Won 
Pulitzer Prize; Was With OWI 
As Sherwood Consultant 








Don C. Brown, a newspaper man who 
has won distinction both in this coun- 
try and in Canada, has been appointed 
associate secretary of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, general 





Editor & Publisher 
BROWN 


DON C. 


counsel of which is R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C. Mr. Brown has resigned from the 
Cffice of War Information where he 
was consultant to Robert E. Sherwood, 
well known American playwright who 
until recently was director of overseas 
for OWI and who resigned recently to 
join the writing staff of President 
Roosevelt, The overseas division of OWI 
broadcasts in twenty-eight languages to 
enemy and enemy occupied nations in 
the present war. Mr. Brown’s duties 
with OWI were in administration of 
broadcasting and writing and distribu- 
tion of printed material widely dissemi- 
nated in the interests of the Allies; in 
recruiting of writers and broadcasters 
and in similar duties. 

An unusually able writer, with broad 
point of view, Mr. Brown has had an 
extensive daily newspaper experience, 
especially in western Canada, where his 
work as a reporter for the Edmonton 
Journal in the campaign of that paper 
against the Social Credit party in Al- 
berta won for that journal a Pulitzer 
Prize. The acquaintance of Mr. Brown 
in the world of journalism is an exten- 
sive one, and he has long been a staunch 
advocate of life insurance protection and 
of private enterprise. 





Randolph Appointment 

Albert Fritz Randolph has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and sales 
promotion, Penn Mutual Life. He was 
formerly charged with development of 
‘sales promotion material and direct mail. 
His new responsibility is to supervise 
and develop activities in connection with 
company’s national advertising program, 
coordinating that program with other 
sales promotion efforts. Insurance Trade 
Journal advertising will continue to be 
under supervision of Carroll Frey, edi- 
tor of the News Letter. 


L. A. ASSOCIATION MEETS 

Life Insurance Forum of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles 
held its first meeting recently under the 
presidency of O’Brien Sawyers, Wilmer 
M. Hammond agency, Aetna Life. The 
session was devoted entirely to reports 
from those who attended the National 
Association meeting last month in De- 
troit. 
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Need for Re-training Returned Sales 
Personnel Stressed by E. P. Huttinger 


Re-training of returned sales personnel 
from the armed services is a challenge 
which faces all industry, not alone life 
insurance, E, Paul Huttinger, second vice 
president Penn Mutual Life, told the Life 
Insurance Advertising Association at its 
annual meeting in New York this week. 
Mr. Huttinger said that in Philadelphia 
there had just been completed a series of 
conferences dealing with selection and 
training of post-war sales personnel at 
which 500 top executives paid $20 each 
for the privilege of attending five intensi- 
fied sessions for exchange of ideas. This 
was a group sponsored by the Committee 
for Economic Development and the Na- 
tional Society for Sales Training Execu- 
tives. The project has been duplicated in 
many cities. 

The life insurance business has always 
been strong for training but often it has 
been mostly vocalizing on programs also 
financial problems of top management in 
the past decade may have left little or no 
time for training, but that has now been 
changed, said Mr. Huttinger. The future 
of training is going to be determined by 
the time, money, and effort that home 
office officials, general agents and managers 
personally put into it. 

Tells Penn Mutual Plans 

In describing what Penn Mutual Life is 
doing, Mr. Huttinger said: 

“In our company we have planned to 
bring every full-time agent to the home 
office for a school of reindoctrination into 
life insurance, an intensified training to 
bring him up to date on actuarial and 
underwriting changes since December 8, 
1941, as well as market shifts, economic 
changes and selling procedure. 

“In July, 1943, we wrote to every full- 
time underwriter now in the armed forces 
and told him of our knowledge of the 
sacrifices he was making for the nation 
and that we felt we should tell him now 
what we expected to do for him when 


he returned to civil life. Then we out- 
lined to him the details of our plan which 
is as follows: 


“We plan to: 


Send an appropriate announcement to all his 
policyholders notifying them of his return and 
that he is ready to resume business. 

Allow him a free direct mail offer of company 
letters, booklets or folders to be selected by him 
without restriction, the number to be decided in 
future. 

Vay his tuition in an approved C.L.U. study 
course if he does not hold the designation. This 
offer must be accepted within one year of dis- 
charge, but is applicable to men who have par- 
tially completed the course and those who have 
not studied at all. 

Put him through a special school either at 
the home office or at a center near his home 
town, paying all expenses. This offer is to he 
available within six months of discharge from 
service. 

The school will comprise the following sub- 
jects, and others which may be added as our 
plans mature: Organized sales talks which re- 
cently have proved successful. New _ policies 
issued by the company since the war _ began. 
Actuarial description.. The need. The presenta- 
tion. Recent policy changes, Changes in under- 
writing rules. New sales promotion and d'rect 
mail plans. New programming ideas and forms. 


“At the conclusion of the letter we 
stated that these plans were not necessarily 
definitive but they were substantially what 
we intended to do and we then invited 
suggestions for their improvement. Some 
of the answers which we have received 
from the fighting fronts have already more 
than paid for our thoughtfulness in plan- 
ning this reindoctrination for those whose 
loyalty to their country ranks high and 
whose loyalty to the Penn Mutual bears 
with it a favorable comparison. 

“Our object is to duplicate the Army’s 
work of morale building by establishing 
confidence in weapons, which is in our 
business the organized sales presentation. 
Confidence in training to perfect the use 
of that weapon. And confidence in com- 
mand to tell our underwriters what to do 
when the sales talk does not work.” 


Gamble Sees Opportunity for Ad Men 
To Help in Post-War Recruiting Plans 


In building tomorrow’s sales force to- 
day there is both a responsibility and 
an opportunity for the insurance adver- 
tising men of the business, said Seneca 
M. Gamble, of Massachusetts Mutual, 
in addressing the Life Insurance Adver- 


tisers Association in New York this 
week. He told what his company was 
doing toward recruiting plans. He said 
in part: 


“In February, 1943, we began publish- 
ing ‘Massachusetts Mutual Manpower,’ 
a confidential bulletin to our general 
agents. It carries information regarding 
the number of our former full-time rep- 
resentatives who have entered the armed 
forces and war-production, and_ their 
sales volume during their latest calendar 
year in the life insurance business. It 
also carries information regarding man- 
power sources and related subjects. It 
has carried suggested letters to centers- 
of-influence, requesting the nomination 
of prospective underwriters themselves ; 


and copy for newspaper advertising for 
salesmen—all for use by the general 
agents who liked the suggestions, and 
some of them have used the material. 

“We have not overlooked the natural 
tendency of general agents to be more 
receptive to plans used successfully by 
other general agents, than to ideas con- 
ceived and developed by the home office. 
We make it a point to ask our general 
agents for information regarding their 
successful recruiting plans, for publica- 
tion in our ‘Manpower’ bulletin. 

“IT have mentioned the ‘Manpower’ 
bulletin, because it is largely our point 
of contact with our general agents, in 
the matter of recruiting, and is, there- 
fore, related directly to the phases of 
our activities which your chairman 
asked me to discuss. 

Recruiting Women Agents 

“The first of these activities has to 
do with recruiting women agents. And 
if there has ever been any illusion that 


the only place for a woman is in the 
home, it has been dispelled by wartime 
conditions. When Jenny comes march- 
ing home from the WAVES, the WACS, 
and the other girdled and_ skirted 
branches of our armed forces, she may 
by choice, or of necessity, decide to 
enter upon a business career. And many 
of Jenny’s sisters who have remained in 
civilian life also may be expected to turn 
their backs on strictly feminine pursuits, 
and become career women. 


“Jenny and her sister will probably 
not think of life insurance as offering 
an attractive career opportunity, unless 
we tell them about it. We have, there- 
fore, published a booklet entitled, “A 
Captivating Career for a"Woman.” This 
has been made available for use by our 
general agents, together with suggested 
letters to carry the booklet to centers- 
of-influence and to prospective agents. 
The booklet is not intended to tell the 
whole story. Its purpose is to pave the 
way for an interview in which the gen- 
eral agent or his supervisor in charge 
of recruiting can size-up the prospective 
woman agent, and explain the oppor- 
tunities in life underwriting, more fully 
_ the subject is covered by the book- 
es; 


Recruiting War Veterans 


“The next phase of our wartime re- 
cruiting activity that I have been asked 
to discuss, was a long-range shot in the 
dark, but the shooting was not without 
purpose. As you are well aware, all 
branches of the armed forces are laying 
plans for the rehabilitation of discharged 
personnel. Fortunately, this planning is 
not being delayed until after the victory. 
And the Massachusetts Mutual decided 
not to’ wait until the Servicemen come 
home, to tell them about our business. 
We wanted to tell Mr. G. I. Joe that 
we had an attractive job—a lifetime ca- 
reer waiting for him on his return home, 
if he could qualify—and we did not 
make the qualifying sound like a “gravy 
train with biscuit wheels.” 

“We used two columns in the overseas 
edition of TIME, to tell G. I. Joe about 
life insurance selling as a lifetime career 
for the right man. We invited men in 
all branches of our armed forces, who 
were interested, to write to us, putting 
their names and hometown address on 
record with us, for an interview after 
their change-back to civilian clothes. 

“Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, 
for verily he shall not be disappointed; 
but he may be surprised. We did not 
expect a deluge of replies, and the 
deluge did not come. There were a few 
letters but each of them showed that 
the man who wrote it would probably 
be a most acceptable addition to Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual sales forces. Perhaps 
all of the men who wrote will later be 
with us, but if we get any one of them, 
the entire cost of the advertisement will 
be money well spent. 

“And at a negligible additional cost, 
we made the same ad serve another 
purpose, one on the home front. Re- 
productions of the ad were ‘supplied to 
our general agents for their use in re- 
cruiting war veterans already discharged 
and at home. 


Visual Recruiting 


“Tf there is any foundation of fact 
for what we read in the papers, our 
war veterans will not be susceptible to 
high-pressure selling. They will say 


OUR COMPLETE PROTECTION 
COMBINATION PROGRA}: 


Combining Life, Old Age Saving, 
Accident, Health and Hospital !n. 
surance is going over like a house 
afire. 





If you are looking for a proposi- 
tion where a fast dollar can be 
made, kindly call for an appoint. 
ment. 


Inquiries Invited From Good 
Producers—Both Men and Women 


UNITED BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OMAHA 


1776 Broadway COlumbus 5-1480 
New York City 


Licensed in Forty-eight States. 


Under Personal Supervision of 


IKE AUGUST 
"The Old Reliable” 








Arthur L. Solomon says: 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE'S 
Single Premium 10 Year En- 
dowment has all of the ele- 
ments of a safe conserva- 
tive investment, plus. 


For details, and some 


1945 ideas, Telephone Mur- 
ray Hill 2-7330. ‘ 











“Show me,” whether it is a career, a 
service, or a product that is offered. The 
series of three Recruiting Books pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Mutual can 
be used by the general agents in the 
visual selling of the job. 

“The first book of the series is de- 
signed to help in selling the job. It 
talks first about money—first-year com- 
missions and renewals. It gives case 
histories of men and women who are 
successful Massachusetts Mutual agents. 
It describes some of the many sales 
helps that are available. 


“The second book talks about the 
company, paralleling its history with the 
history of the United States. It gives 
a brief biography of the senior officers, 
and outlines the functions of the agency 
department staff members. 

“The third book of the series is com- 
piled by the agency, to give the pro- 
spective salesman an inside story about 
the organization of which he would be 
a member.” 
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INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 


HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE — 


ANNUITIES AND PENSION 


THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR BROKERS 
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“Babe” Ruth receives his first Equitable 


Annuity Check during World Series 


Foresight during big days 
in Baseball rewarded by 
Guarantee of Substantial 
Monthly Income for Life. 


Last week “Babe” Ruth was invited to the Home Office of the 


Equitable to receive his first monthly check under the Retirement © 


Annuity purchased by him during his big days in baseball. By a 
happy coincidence this first Annuity check came to him while the 






TR HET RONAN TSR “Be Dieters 





FOSS REP EB TE SH Nh Os RNS IRIRE SAREE SOI ay 


1944 World Series was being played out in St. Louis. 


Twenty years ago, at the time he decided to purchase this 


Equitable Annuity, Mr. Ru 


“When it comes to handling money, I realized long ago that my talents 
lay in an altogether different direction. I wanted to make sure, however, 


that part of the good income which I was receiving from the Yanks would 


th said: 





“Babe,” with his famous smile, displays 
his first Equitable Annuity check. 


be put away safely. I wanted something that would take care of me when my batting eye might not be as good as it is today. 


but pleasant memories. 


ree So I have signed up for a large enough Annuity to keep me comfortable when the balls and strikes and home runs will be 


“With the Annuity income the Equitable will pay me I shall be able to go to the ball parks and watch other fellows 
knock ’em out, or I can travel and see the world, knowing that my Annuity checks will follow me wherever I go. Or I 
can play golf, or follow some other hobby. While I am a strong believer in life insurance, the policy I have taken with 


the Equitable is a form of life annuity upon which I am some day going to retire. I certainly like the idea of looking 


forward to a life-long income that will never shrink nor be in default, and I am mighty glad it is guaranteed by that 


grand old company, THE EQUI 





TABLE.” 





“Babe” listening to Broadcast of 1944 World Series 
between the St. Louis Cardinals and Browns. 


Now—twenty years later 


On receiving his first check, Babe said: “Well, here I am, just past 
fifty years of age, receiving my first monthly check under an income 
that will continue for life and here we are in World Series Week of 1944. 
I sure would like to be out in St. Louis watching the battle between the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the Browns, but I am now going up to my 
apartment -and listen to the World Series radio broadcast as relayed 
from Sportsmans Park. It is a mighty comfortable feeling to have this 
Equitable check in my pocket, and to know that another one will be 
coming every month, year in and year out, as long as I live. It has all 
worked out just as I planned. Security and Financial peace of mind can 
mean a lot to a fellow in these troublous times.” 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. ° 





Life Insurance and Annuities ° 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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V. H. Jenkins Marks 30 
Years With Occidental 


COMPANY OVER BILLION MARK 





Vice President Honored by Associates 
and Field Force in Five-Month 


New Business Drive 





V. H. Jenkins, vice president, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. of California, 
last week marked his thirtieth anniver- 
sary of service and the company 
achieved its goal of $1,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. The one event was 
largely made possible by the other. The 


result of a five-month drive for new 





Art Streib 


V. H. JENKINS 


business instituted by Occidental’s field 
force in honor of Mr. Jenkins showed a 
gain of $82,000,000 of business in force 
from May 1 to October 14 that put the 
company over the billion mark. 

The Occidental gained more than 
$113,000,000 of life insurance in force in 
the first nine and one-half months of 
this year and with a billion in force, 
it is more than six times as large as it 
was in March of 1931 when Mr. Jenkins 
became vice president in charge of pro- 
duction after a decade and a half as an 
agent and manager. 

At a luncheon given by President 
Dwight L. Clarke, more than 150 em- 
ployes of the company, including offi- 
cers, agency department representatives 
and field men in the Los Angeles area, 
gathered to congratulate Mr. Jenkins 
on his three decades of service, and to 
praise his contributions to the company’s 
growth. Simultaneously more than 100 
Occidental agencies and branches 
throughout thirty-five states and six 
Canadian provinces attended celebration 
luncheons at which they heard Mr. 
Jenkins in a special transcription called 
“The Billion Dollar Record” praise their 
own production records of the last year 
and decade. A. D. Anderson, accident 
and sickness superintendent, chairman 
of the Billion Dollar Drive served as 
toastmaster, 

General Agent Hoyt M. Leisure, Los 
Angeles, who passed his own thirtieth 
Occidental birthday two years ago, 
spoke on behalf of other field men and 
employes who had preceded Mr. Jenkins 
to the three-decade mark. Director of 
Agencies Raymond H. Belknap. ex- 
pressed the appreciation of staff mem- 
bers in agency department who work 
under Mr. Jenkins’ leadership. Presi- 
dent Clarke speaking on behalf of the 
company presented Mr. Jenkins with his 
thirty-year emblem in the form of a pair 
of gold and diamond cuff links. Acting 
for all members of Occidental’s agency 
force, Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, Los An- 
geles general agent, presented to Mr. 
Jenkins a diamond ring engraved in the 


style of Occidental’s “Star in the West” 
seal, and to Mrs. Jenkins a dinner ring. 
Other mementoes of the occasion pre- 
sented to Mr. Jenkins included a bronze 
plaque with the names of the Group de- 
partment field force engraved in tribute 
and a bound volume of all the bulletins, 
letters and agency publications record- 
ing the campaign’s inception and prog- 
ress to final success. In appreciation of 
the many hours of extra effort put in by 
home office employes in getting the in- 
creased Occidental production issued, 
Mr. Carke declared October 21 a holi- 
day for all staff members. 
Mr, Jenkins Career 

Mr. Jenkins grew up in the deserts 
and mountains of the California hinter- 
lands where he farmed and operated a 
creamery. In 1914 he signed an Occi- 
dental agent’s contract and in 1920 was 
appointed a field superintendent. He 
snent the next four years adding super- 
visory experience to his knowledge of 
selling with the rate book. He later 
spent three years as co-manager of the 
company’s home office agency and the 
years from 1927 to 1931 were spent in 
brokerage work. 

The years since 1931 when Mr. Jen- 
kins became vice president in charge of 
production have made him a_ familiar 
figure in national agency circles. His 
business and civic honors are numerous. 
He is a past president of the Los An- 
geles Life Underwriters Association and 
Alhambra Kiwanis Club. 


REMIEN’S AGENCY BULLETIN 

Herbert C. Remien, Grand Rapids 
general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life has adopted a new idea for 
his agency bulletin. The first bulletin 
of each month, until January 1, 1946, will 
show the gain in insurance in force for 
each member of the agency. In a 5- 
column table, the first column gives the 
name of the agent; second column, his 
objective for the period; third column, 
monthly average; fourth column, in- 
crease to date; fifth column, balance 
needed in the period remaining. 
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BUFFALO SALES PANEL 

David B. Adler, CLU, chairman, pro- 
gram committee, Buffalo Life Managers 
Association, announces that four suc- 
cessful agents will present a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “How I Use 
Merchandising Methods in Life Insur- 
ance,” at the opening luncheon meeting 
of the association to be held November 
1 at the Buffalo Athletic Club. Speakers 
will be Milton O. Cederquist, CLU, 
Travelers; Howard C. Gollop, Provident 
Mutual; George E. Howard, New York 
Life; and Chester R. Scribner, State 
Mutual. Other members besides Mr. 
Adler of the program committee are 


Jesse J. Letts, J. Howard Schadt, and 
Maurice S. Tabor. Mr. Tabor will act 
as chairman of the opening meeting. 
President of the association is Mockford 
M. Washer. 











GOING PLACES 


A LOW COST Disability Policy COVERING ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS . ; 
Sold Only In Connection With LIFE INSURANCE 
DISABILITY PAYMENTS FOR 5 YEARS—ANY ONE CLAIM—HOUSE 


CONFINEMENT NOT NECESSARY 


For Details: —write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


| | Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT... HEALTH 








Regional Distortions 

In Population of U. S. 
MASSES OF PEOPLE MIGRATE 
California Has Largest Gain; Civilian 


Population of Country Declined 
3.1% Since War’s Start 








The regional distortions in population 
swings resulting from the war are de- 
scribed by Ray Wagar of E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago, in the current issue 
of Credit and Financial Management 
magazine, 


Since 1940 huge masses of people have 
migrated from the interior of the United 
States to war industries, especially those 
located on the southern and westcrn 
seaboards. Important shifts in markets 
have resulted. Twelve states and the 
District of Columbia gained in civilian 
population, California leading with an 
increase of slightly more than 1,000,000. 
New York, on the other hand, lost 
slightly more than 1,000,000. Rural coun- 
ties, almost without exception, have'lost 
some of their populations to war-busy 
cities such as Detroit, San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Seattle, Mobile, San Diego, 
Norfolk and St. Louis, The civilian pop- 
ulation of the country as a whole has 
declined by about 4,000,000 or 3.1% be- 
tween April 1, 1940 and November 1, 
1943, largely as a result of the growth 
of the military forces. These figures are 
based on the registration for War Ra- 
tion Book Four. 


Connecticut’s Increase 

The only northeastern state to show 
an increase in population in the interval 
between April 1, 1940 and November 1, 
1943 was Connecticut, its increase 
amounting to 2.4%. Among the north 
central states Michigan is the only one 
which has shown a gain, which amounted 
to 2.4%, chiefly because of the large 
increase in Detroit. North Dakota has 
been hardest hit with a 164% drop in 
population. The three Pacific states of 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
have gained ten times as. many people 
as neighboring mountain states have 
‘Tost. 





MINNESOTA OLD AGE RULING 
Minnesota’s Attorney General J. A. 
A. Burnquist recently ruled that an ap- 
plicant for.old age assistance cannot be 
disqualified just because he has an in- 
surance policy with a cash _ value 0! 
Replying to an inquiry from Kitt- 
son County Attorney Lyman A. Brink, 
the attorney .general said: “If a pe- 
titioner has been sufficiently prudent ‘0 
accumulate a saving of $400 in his ‘i!¢ 
insurance policy, he should not be per®'- 

ized on that account.” ; 
Mr. Burnquist suggested that ‘°¢ 
county agency take into consideration 
the fact that a petitioner has an inst'r- 
ance policy with a cash value, but he'd 
that fact in itself is not sufficient to pre- 
clude him from receiving assistance. 
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Build Agents’ Prestige, 
Andrews Tells Ad Men 


KEEP THEIR STATURE GROWING 





NALU President Also Asks for Con- 
scant Stressing of Social Service 
Life Insurance Angle 





William H. Andrews, president Na- 
tion! Association of Life Underwriters, 
told LIAA meeting in New York this 
weel: that the greatest single social fac- 
tor in the life of American citizens to- 
day is Social Security, and Social Serv- 
ice life insurance has a great story to 


“I propose to develop this theme in 
some of my talks as I move about the 
country this year,” he said, “but I would 
like you to keep this thought in mind 
as you go about planning your advertis- 
ing and sales promotion material this 
Fall. It seems to me that we are going 
to have to sing our song of the social 
significance of life insurance a little 
louder in the years just ahead.” 

Need of Trend Interpretation 


Field forces look to the advertising, 
public relations and sales promotion 
men of the business to analyze and 
interpret this and other trends. Mer- 
chandising and promotion plans must be 
produced to help agents enter new chan- 
nels for business. “You must also ac- 
quaint yourselves with the trends and 


developments in other lines of business 
in order that you may anticipate and 
prejudge their influence on the business 
of life insurance selling, Shifts in earn- 
ing groups must be carefully chartered 
and counteracted by paralleling shifts in 
our sales strategy,” Mr. Andrews said. 
Particular attention must be paid to 
buying habits, he said. 

In recent surveys into the peacetime 
economic picture of America there has 
appeared ample indication that there 
will be an unprecedented demand for 
consumer goods and services. Certain 
surveys have given little suggestion 
that America’s huge backlog of national 
savings will automatically find its way 
into life insurance. In the fight for the 
consumer’s dollar the life salesman will 
have plenty of competition, That is one 
of the reasons life insurance must look 
to the advertising and sales -promotion 
men for all the help it can get. The 
speaker made a plea that members of 
his audience should do everything they 
can to build up the stature of the life 
insurance agents in the eyes of the 
public as a career business man, and be 
competent in analyzing the  public’s 
problems and prescribing the remedy 
and solution. “We have already made 
great progress along these lines,” said 
Mr. Andrews, “but recent surveys still 
indicate that the consumer’s acceptance 
of the worth and service of the agent 
has not gained the prestige which is 
enjoyed by the product and the busi- 
ness of life insurance.” 


Farm Market Neglected, Says Ross 


The farm market has been almost ig- 
nored, and because of the great need for 
life insurance among farm families and 
the ability to buy substantial amounts of 
insurance, the farm market deserves more 
attention than it has ever yet received by 
the life insurance industry, Don Ross, mer- 
chandising manager of Successful Farming 
Magazine, told the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association in New York this week. 

“For too long,” he said, “we have thought 
of the farmer as a buyer of small life in- 
surance policies. Perhaps the advertising 
and sales solicitation had never made the 
farmer realize that he could buy anything 
more than a thousand dollar policy.” 

Yet the fact is that the farmer is a large 
life insurance buyer, Mr. Ross asserted, 
pointing out that with farm income at an 
all time high, farmers are in a position 
to buy substantial amounts of life insur- 
ance, “Why shouldn’t we recognize him 
(the farmer) as a big buyer and do an 
advertising job that is comparable with 
the size of the market?” he asked. 

Discussing the kind of advertising that 
impresses farm people, Mr. Ross listed the 
following “don’ts” : 

Don’t talk retirement to a farmer. He 
doesn’t retire; he just “takes it easy” in 
later years. 

Don’t use paintings or drawings; use 
photographs and you will avoid a lot of 
difficulties. 

Don’t use alphabetical abbreviations in 
your advertising nor permit agents to use 
them in solicitations. The farmer or any- 
one else not familiar with your company 
may not understand them. 

Don’t talk social security in your farm 
advertising. Such advice seems almost un- 
necessary, but this has been done. 

!on’t hesitate to call him farmer. He 
and his sons are proud of the name. 


Don’t neglect the farm homemaker in 
your advertising. She is a partner in the 
business of farming. 

Don’t present complicated insurance plans 
or programs. 

Don’t talk buying insurance, 
ership, 

; Don’t hesitate to tell your whole story 
in advertising. The farmer is a good 
reader. 

Mr. Ross listed the following “Do’s”: 

Do consider the farmer as a big business 
man. 

Do remember that farm families are 
large families and that means great need 
for protection with many prospects. 

Do recognize the farmer as America’s 
biggest business man. 

Do remember that the farmer is in the 
money today. 

Do plan a complete follow-up of your 
advertising. This means folders, booklets, 
reprints, follow-up letters to prospects and 
a host of other sales helps for the agent 
and for encouraging the agent to make 
farm calls. 

Do show him how the insurance works. 
After all, he has been your most neglected 
prospect and he does not understand in- 
surance as thoroughly as does your well- 
worked urban prospect. 

Do give him illustrations right in his 
own neighborhood of how insurance is 
working for other farm families. 

Do check your advertising with a prac- 
tical dirt farmer. bee 

This do above all: If you would, elimi- 
nate errors in copy and illustrations. We 
know from experience that the farmer is 
a thorough reader and is quick to catch 
things that are not right. 


Talk own- 


Public Relations Views of T. J. Ross 


Business may be blamed for post-war 
difficulties for which it is not respon- 
ible unless the public is well informed, 
said T. J. Ross of Ivy Lee and T. J. 


Koss, speaking before the Life Insur- 
é Advertisers Association in New 
‘ this week. Many people believe 
‘hat big business is the great job pro- 
yicer whereas in the aggregate large 
industry employment is relatively small 
“Ss compared with the great volume of 
cmployment of small business. Speaking 
ol public relations in general he said: 


York 


-business. 


“Public relations is essentially a man- 
agement function. It is not solely the 
function of advertising or other forms 
of publicity or sales promotion, It is 
not measured in column inches of news- 
paner space. The real public relations 
officer of a business is the head of that 
The man who may have the 
title has two definite responsibilities: 
One is to advise with the management 
on public relations, and the other is to 
help articulate the company’s policies 
and practices. His job is to help create 


(Continued on Page 18) 








PRACTICAL AIDS 


TO SOUND 
PENSION PLANNING 


The Guardian Life, through its special Home Office 
Pension Planning Department, offers underwriters three 
distinct advantages . . . 


1 The assistance of skilled pension spe- 
cialists in the analysis of pension prob- 
lems. 


2 


Pension plans individually tailored to 
meet the specific needs of each of 
your business clients. 


3 


A wide range of life insurance and 
annuity contracts—created exclusively 
for pension use. 


By centering responsibility for the development of sound 
pension proposals upon the Home Office staff, the 
underwriter is free to continue his normal production 
and servicing of individual insurance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 
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The Prudential Insurance Co. Athletic 
League, which is thirty-three years old, 
has been giving one of the most popular 
musical shows appearing before service 
men at camps and other places in the 
Second Service Army Command and Third 
Naval District—in short, most every place 
where there are large aggregations of 
service people who are within a reasonable 
bus ride from New York. In all, there 
have been performances at thirty camps. 
The League’s show is called Musical Re- 
view for Service Men, and the perform- 
ances have included two at West Point. 
After the first performance Colonel A. C. 
M. Azoy of the U. S. Military Academy 
wrote: “A return engagement must be 
played and we will not take No for an 
answer.” 

Yeomans Conducts Orchestra 


The PIC Athletic League activities are 
under the direction of Robert M. Green, 
vice president in charge of the home office, 
and the Musical Revue is conducted by 
Supervisor Fred H. Yeomans who is an 
accomplished musician. Edmund T. Mur- 
phy, chairman of the show committee, is 
liaison man between the camps and the 
musical revue company, and is respon- 
sible for the transportation. 

Dorothy Smith Hildebrand of the In- 
dustrial policy department (who also is a 
member of the Newark Civic Ballet), cre- 
ated the ballet, rumba, Hawaiian and 
Gypsy dance numbers in the Pru show, 
and Lillian Hessler, Industrial policy di- 
vision, created the tap dance routines. 
Marcus O’Connor wrote several of the 
original songs sung in the show. 

The performance lasts an hour and a 
half. The cast leaves the home office after 
office hours in busses for the camps. In 
addition to the stage performers there is 
an orchestra of League members and a 
technical crew of five persons. The tech- 
nical crew first appears at the camps and 
has the stage arrangements set up half an 
hour before the performing company ap- 
pears. 

One of the most popular features of the 
show is the act devoted to Victor Herbert 
songs, the individual singers being sup- 
ported by a chorus of twenty. Another 





U. S. LIFE HAS 32% GAIN 


Total new paid-for business written by 
the United States Life during the first 
nine months of 1944 represents an in- 
crease of 32% as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943, according 
to an announcement by Mansfield Free- 
man, president. During September the 
company showed an increase of 27% in 
new paid-for business over September 
of 1943. In making the announcement 
Mr. Freeman remarked that a large pro- 
portion of the business being placed with 
the company represents life insurance 
protection for civilians travelling or re- 
siding abroad on government business 
in the performance of wartime duties. 

During September, the James F, Mac- 
Grath agency in New York was the 


leading agency in total paid-for domestic 
business, with the Dascit Underwriters, 
Inc., also of New gs in second place 
and the Washington, 
fice in third place. 


D. C., branch of- 


Handy & Bocsser 


section of the show consists of nostalgic 
songs, and includes a barbershop quartette 
number. The Hawaiian Belles, Rhumba 
Senoritas, precision tap dancers and classi- 
cal ballet numbers go over big. Warren 
Kinzey gives five minutes of prestidigita- 
tion and Andrew L. Martin appears with 
a xylophone. The concluding act is a 
salute to the service men, with singing of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” by 
the company, and of a song, “Hey There 
You,” dedicated to Army and Navy men 
and sung by Marshall Walsh and entire 
cast. Orchestra consists of thirteen. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. Athletic 
Association formerly figured in an annual 
excursion at Asbury Park which has been 
attended by as many as 15,000 persons. 
The annual field day also has attracted 
thousands of persons. Practically every- 
body from home office has attended these 
events. 

The League pays for all of the expenses 
of the music show, including bus trans- 
portation and the meals of the cast. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 





Additional Speakers for 
H. O. Underwriters Meeting 


Walter B. Lehmkuhl, Guarante Mu- 
tual Life of Omaha, and president of the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
has announced additional speakers for 
the annual meeting of the organization, 
which will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 2-4. 
They include Robert Jemison, III, mana- 
ger, Ordinary department, Southern 
Life and Health, “Current Underwriting 
of Applicants Classified 4-F”; Richard 
T. Sexton, senior underwriter, Connec- 
ticut General, “Aviation as a Post-war 
Problem”; Dr. Albert S. Irving, medical 
director, Commonwealth Life, “Diseases 
Arising from Military Service in For- 
eign Lands”; W. E. Price, chief under- 
writer, Bankers Life, Nebraska, ‘“Re- 
moving or reducing Extra Premiums on 
Policies of Men Going into Service or 
Now in Service’; Robert J. Campbell, 
chief underwriter, Continental Assur- 
ance, “Underwriting Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance as it Relates to Life Un- 
derwriting.” 

Joseph R. Hoffman, secretary, Com- 
monwealth Life and Vernon Cox, assist- 
ant secretary, Continental Life, are co- 
chairmen of the Industrial session, 
which will be held November 2. 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 
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N. Y. State Association 
Meeting To Be Held Nov. 10 


The fall meeting of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held November 10 at the Henirick 
Hudson Hotel, Troy, at which time the 
report of the planning committee and the 
results of the recent survey made among 
the officers of each local association will 
be received. Delegates and guests will be 
entertained the evening prior to the meet- 
ing at a fellowship reception in the hotel 
by the general agents and managers of the 
capital district, including Albany, Schenec- 
tady and Troy. 





A. R. Shepherd Named Ass’t 


Counsel, Bankers of Iowa 


Allan R. Shepherd, who resigned as dis- 
trict rationing attorney and acting district 
rationing executive of the OPA recently, 
has been named_.as assistant counsel of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, according 
to an announcement by Gerard S. Nollen, 
president. He will, as part of his duties, 
assist the claim division of the Bankers 
Life during the shortage of manpower in 
the war period and pending the return of 
Bankers Life men now in service. Mr. 
Shepherd, who will begin his new duties 
October 23, has been in general practice 
in Des Moines for many years, and was 
formerly assistant counsel for the Central 
Life. 





Hancock District Changes 


Changes in the district agency organi- 
zation of the John Hancock, effective 
November 1, include the retirement of 
William L. Kelaghan as district man- 
ager at Providence, R. I.; the constitu- 
tion of three new districts in. Providence 
to be known as Providettce South under 
the management of LeRoy B. Moriarty, 
formerly manager at Stamford, Conn.; 
Providence Central under the manage- 
ment of Ralph B; ‘Lombardo, who has 
been promoted from assistant manager 
at Providence, and Providence East un- 
der the management of Irving Fitelson, 
formerly assistant manager at Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

Thomas A. Jennings, now regional 
manager of the Southern New England 
territory, has been appointed: district 
manager at Stamford. Arthur F., Nor- 
ton, now regional supervisor in north- 
ern New England, has been promote! to 
regional manager in the southern New 
England territory. 

Also announced is the retirement of 
John E, Callahan as district manager at 
Canton, Ohio, and the appointment to 
succeed him of Raymond M. Bert sch, 
now regional supervisor in the east cen- 
tral territory, 





DRAKE HEADS INDIANA GRO°'P 


James M. Drake, Indianapolis, pi -s!- 
dent, Empire Life and Casualty In-ur- 
ance Co., has been elected president be 
the Indiana Legal Reserve Life. In: 
ance Companies. Others officers ch: a 
include I, Kirk McKinney, presid nt, 
Jefferson National, vice president, — ind 
Fred H. Sterling, secretary, State | ife 
of Indianapolis, secretary treasurer. A. 
LeRoy Porrteus, vice president, India1a- 
polis Life and Eugene O: Burget, presi- 
dent, Peoples Life of Frankfort, w:té 
named members of the association’s ©X- 
ecutive committee. 
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1 wall Mutual Has 
War Problem Committee 


STUDYING POST-WAR OUTLOOK 





Plans for Returning Servicemen; Grant 
Hill Reports Many Looking For- 
ward to Selling Again 





Contrary to the doubt expressed in 
some quarters that many career type 
underwriters now in military service 
may not return to life insurance selling, 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, commented 
this week on the large number of letters 
being received from Northwestern Mu- 
tua! servicemen who express a keen de- 
sire to “get the war job done and get 
back to the rate book.” 

Preparatory for their return, North- 
western Mutual has a war problems 
ccnmittee which has been functicning 
for some months to set up a program. 
This committee concluded that there 
are current problems arising from the 
war that should be dealt with immedi- 
ately, and also recognized the advisa- 
bility of planning now for problems that 
will come with the peace. 

\ series of conferences have been held 
by the committee at the home office in 
Milwaukee, and activities are well under 
way. Specific questionnaires were sent 
to all general agents of the company to 
obtain the viewpoint of the agency or- 
ganization concerning both the immedi- 
ate and long-range problems. The re- 
plies were thoroughly studied and an- 
alyzed by the committee and, as a re- 
sult, certain definite courses of action 
have been agreed upon. 

Some of Projects Planned 

The Northwestern Mutual will con- 
duct a series of refresher training 
schools for all of its returning service- 
men, sponsored jointly by the company 
and the general agents. The first school 
will be held during the week of Novem- 
ber 20, 

Several other projects available to all 
Northwestern Mutual agents are under 
way and are being given study and pre- 
paratory work. One of these is the pro- 
duction of special educational and pro- 
motional material for the development 
of the business insurance market. The 
first allotment of this material has been 
released to the agency force. 

Among other subjects being given in- 
tensive study by special committees are 
the matter of agents’ compensation, the 
development of the district agency plan 
of operation in rural territories, and 
new company educational courses. 

The war problem committee is made 
up of general agents and members of 
the agency department. B. J. Stumm, 
general agent, Aurora, Ill, and L. J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies, 
are the co-chairmen. Other general 
agents on the committee are E. A. 
Crane, Indianapolis; C. R. Eckert, De- 
troit; K. M, Snyder, Omaha; A. C. F. 
Finkbiner, Philadelphia; Glenn Dorr, 
Hartford, Conn.; H. L. French, Madi- 
son, Wis.; qi H. Copeland, Davenport, 

- M.A. Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis.; Her- 
i rt Smith, Harrisburg, Pa., and Ralph 
Theisen, Denver. 





BANKERS LIFE’S LARGE GAINS 


he life insurance paid for by 
he Bankers Life of Des Moines in the 
rp three quarters of 1944 was $6l,- 
0,000, a gain of $12,000,000 over the 

ime period of 1943. Group policies paid 
or in the year to October 1 totalled 
*23,300,000, and the total of all life in- 
urance paid for was $84,800,000, a gain 
t $28,000,000 over last year. Insurance 
in force ay to $913,700,000, a gain 
if ie 800,000 for the year to October 1, 
and = $74,000,000 in the last twelve 
lonths, 





F. A, LICHTENBURG DEAD 


Fritz A, Lichtenburg, for forty years 
seneral agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Lite, died on October 10 at age of 68. 
He was former president of the Ohio 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 











THE CANADA LIFE 


ape 


the United Saales 


The Canada Life is in effect, self-con- 
tained in the United States. It is really 
a company within a company. 


No fluctuation of foreign exchange can 
adversely affect contracts issued by 
the Canada Life in the United States as 
these contracts are payable in United 
States currency and are backed by 
assets payable in United States cur- 


rency. 


The Canada Life, at all times, has on 
deposit with trustees in the United 
States, assets substantially greater than 
its United States liabilities. (At Dec. 31, 
1943, our U.S. assets were $73,594.- 
954, liabilities $70,775,463). These as- 
sets are under the rigid control of the 
insurance departments of the various 
States where we do business, including 
New York State, and may not be with- 
drawn without permission of such de- 
partments. 


Diversification of Investments and 
Cash Held in the United States 


22.7%, 
3.5%, 
46.9°/, 
AY, 
6.2%, 
10.4%, 
5.4%, 
4.5%, 


as at Dec. 31, 1943. 


in Cash and Government Bonds 

in Municipal Bonds 

in Public Utility Bonds 

in Railroad Bonds 

in Other Corporation Bonds 

in Preferred Stocks 

in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 
in Policy Loans 


More re Fifty Years 4 or 
fo United States P, olicyholders 


THE CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1847 

















Occidental Brings Out 
Novel Juvenile Policy 


IS “JUNIOR ESTATE POLICY” 





Starts With $1,000 for Each Unit, Be- 
comes $5,000 at Age 21; Combines 
Juvenile and Adult Needs 





Occidental Life of Los Angeles has 
announced an unusual new Juvenile 
policy designed to fulfill the insurance 
needs of both childhood and adult life. 
The new plan was christened the Junior 
Estate policy by President Dwight L. 
Clarke and announced to Occidental 
agents as part of the celebration of the 
ae anniversary of Vice President 
V. Jenkins. 

» cen with $1,000 of death benefit 
for each unit at child’s age of issue, with 
graded death benefits below age 5, the 
Junior Estate policy yields approximate 
endowment results during childhood and 
youth, accumulating substantial non-for- 
feiture values in these early years. 

Then at age 21, the death benefit au- 
tomatically increases to $5,000 without 
increase in premium and without medi- 
cal examination. Thus the grown-up 
child starts adult life with a substantial 
Straight Life policy on which his pre- 
miums per thousand are considerably 
below the rate for an Ordinary Life 
policy at either his attained age or the 
original age of issue. 

The policy combines the type of high 
cash value insurance a parent usually 
prefers for the children with the type of 
lifetime low-cost protection the children 
always need when they become adults. 


Jenkins Tells Advantages 


In describing the policy to the field 
force,. Vice President Jenkins said: 
“When the child reaches 21 with this 
policy he’ll never face a Hobson’s choice. 
If it’s savings he wants, then this policy 
surrenders with substantial cash values. 
But if, like most other young men, it’s 
low-cost life time protection he needs, 
then he has it—for a premium as little 
as $9.16 per thousand for an issue age 
under six months and only $12.55 per 
thousand for issue age ll. Of course, 
that’s only the guaranteed premium. 
This is a participating policy and divi- 
dends under the present scale slice an- 
other $2 to $3 per thousand off the illus 
trated cost after age 21.” 

The Junior Estate policy is issued in 
minimum units of $5,000 ultimate face 
amount and maximum of $25,000, with 
non-medical permitted up to $15,000 ul- 
timate amount for qualified agents. 
Issue ages are from one day to and in- 
cluding 11 years of age. Dividend op- 
tions include the customary deposit at 
interest, purchase of paid-up additions 
and right to pay up the policy by ac- 
cumulations. 

A characteristic of the Extended In- 
surance option is that it always follows 
the death benefit shown in the face of 
the policy. Thus if elected before age 21, 
it provides $1,000 of Extended Insurance 
per unit until age 21 and then automati- 
cally advances to $5,000 for the balance 
of the period of Extended Insurance 
provided in the table. 

The amount of insurance under the 
Paid-Up option always equals or ex- 
ceeds the face amount in the eighth or 
ninth year, depending on issue age. 
Cash value plus accumulated dividends 
at the 20th year will always exceed pre- 
miums paid if the present dividend scale 
and interest accumulation rate are con- 
tinued. 

Premium Insurance on the 20-year 
plan will be written for all issue ages 
if the applicant for insurance qualifies 
for this benefit. The Premium Deposit 
Agrcement may also be added to the 
policy. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS 

Hilton M. Schuh, superintendent of 
the Minneapolis office, The Prudential, 
last week completed twenty-five years 
of service with the company. He was 
appointed a superintendent in 1931. 
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“With the increasing complexity of 
our civilization during the past Century, 


human needs for life insurance have 


multiplied. New York Life Agents 


have taken an important part in awakening 


public consciousness to those needs.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Appointed by Home Life 





Pach Brothers 
A. LOEWENHEIM 


HAROLD 


William P. Worthington, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
Home Life, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, to 
the sales planning division of that com- 
pany. After a study of the Home Life’s 
procedure of client building through 
planned estates he will devote his time 
to management assignments under the 
direction of John H, Evans, manager ot 
the sales planning division. 

Mr. Loewenheim entered the life in- 
surance business as a field underwriter 
in 1932, immediately following his gradu- 
ation from Princeton University. He 
has been associated with a large eastern 
life insurance company for the past ten 
years in a supervisory capacity. 

Active in life underwriters’ association 
work, Mr. Loewenheim has been editor 
of the Bulletin, head of the agents’ 
training course and chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee, as well as serving as 
director of the association. During the 
current year he is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the New York CLU 
Chapter, 


Bankers Group 


(Continued from Page 1) 


amounts of retirement income desired 
in excess of $200 a month. 

Among the Group Permanent con- 
tracts which are being continued, but 
liberalized as above, is the “Income En- 
dowment Five.” 


Explains Changes 


In a letter to regional Group man- 
agers, Vice President and Actuary D. N. 
Warters says: 

“Bankers Life Group Permanent con- 
tracts have now been on the market 
for two years. Throughout this period 
they have received increasing public ap- 
proval and today are part of the regular 
sales offerings of many of the leading 
life insurance agents of the country. 
There is now a demand for certain ad- 
ditional forms to meet current needs 
and for certain additional provisions in 
our present popular forms. We are also 
asked to standardize some of the forms 
so that more information about them 
can be made available to life insurance 
agents generally. 

“To meet these requests, we are glad 
to offer additional forms and at the 
same time are changing some of the 
contract provisions heretofore used in 
order to keep the entire program in 
harmony with the best developments 
and to assist in giving standardized in- 
formation to the life insurance field.” 

The letter to the field describes some 
of the changes in the following: 

The regular “Income Endowment” 
combining an initial amount of $1,000 


life insurance with a monthly retirement 
income of $10 for life (five years cer- 
tain) will henceforth be known as “In- 
come Endowment Five.” It has proven 
popular in cases where the higher cost 
of a longer certain period in the retire- 
ment income is not felt to be justified. 

For those cases where it is desired 
to provide a ten year certain period in 
the retirement income, a special con- 
tract known as “Income Endowment 
Ten” will provide for an initial amount 
of $1,000 insurance combined with a 
monthly retirement income of $10 for 
life (ten years certain). 

Retirement Annuity plans providing 
similar retirement inccme will be offered 
in combination with each of the Income 
Endowment plans. The Retirement An- 
nuity plan providing for a monthly re- 
tirement income for life, five years cer- 
tain, will be known as “Retirement An- 
nuity Five.” The Retirement Annuity 
plan providing for monthly retirement 
income for life, ten years certain will be 
known as “Retirement Annuity Ten.” 

To simplify calculations and aid in 
administration, the company will no 
longer use two sets of cash values, dis- 
pensing with credit values. Hereafter 
termination values will be used in the 
event of termination of employment both 
for determining the credits due the em- 
ployer and any values due the terminat- 
ing employe. 

The company is improving the method 
of calculating cash values and termina- 
tion values for fractions of policy years. 

More liberal termination values will 
henceforth be used in connection with 
termination of employment at short 
durations of service. This is accom- 
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plished by reducing the early surrender 
charge. For example, the first year 
surrender charge is cut in half and the 
first year termination value is now the 
full reserve less $5 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. The new liberal termination val- 
ues cannot be granted where the entire 
plan is terminated by cessation of pre- 
mium payments. An additional surrender 
charge is made under these circum- 
stances. 

Options available on retirement will 
be based on the figures used for the 
beneficiaries’ settlement options except 
that no change has been made in the 
figures for the master option on which 
the contract is based; i.e., life and five 
years certain-or-life and ten years cer- 
tain—depending on the contract selected. 

To meet the request for an attained 
age conversion privilege at the same 
rates as the group rates and with first 
year cash values, this will henceforth 
be available as an option to the termi- 
nating employe. Under this option, in- 
surance may be purchased without medi- 
cal examination to replace any insur- 
ance lost under the group contract on 
termination of employment on payment 
of a premium based on the employe’s 
then attained age. Where the new in- 
surance is to be on the same plan as 
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the insurance under the group contract, 
the premium charged will be according 
to the table of premiums in effect in the 
group contract. 

Reasons for Premium Adjustment 

“Because of the liberalization of some 
of the contract provisions and because of 
the continued decline in interest rates,” 
says the company, “small adjustments vary- 
ing by age and plan are being made in 
premium rates. In the average Income En- 
dowment pension plan, the net effect will 
be to increase the total gross premium 
outlay by approximately 214% to 3%. If 
interest rates stabilize, this increase should 
be offset by the increased benefits and 
increased dividends, 

“As we are entering a transition period 
in world economy, the time guarantees on 
tables of premiums in the contract will be 
reduced from five to three years. This 
means that the company will reserve the 
right to alter premium tables in the con- 
tract in so far as they will apply to in- 
surance first becoming effective three or 
more years after the date of issue of the 
contract.” 

On “Income Endowment” forms the ra- 
tio of insurance to retirement income in 
the reduced paid-up option used on ter- 
mination of employment is being changed. 
This benefit will hereafter be reduced 
paid-up retirement income commencing at 
the maturity age plus insurance until the 
maturity age equal to 100 times the month- 
ly amount of reduced retirement income 
or equal to the reserve if greater. This 
will preserve complete equity for a re- 
hired employe and enhance the effective- 
ness of the Stop and Go provision, if such 
provision is desired. 

To meet the wide demand for an em- 
ploye benefit plan providing in a single 
group contract moderate amounts of life 
insurance with retirement income up to 
the allowable maximums under section 165, 
all on a level premium basis, the com- 
pany now offers to combine in a group 
permanent contract: (a) Income Endow- 
ment group insurance for all amounts of 
retirement income up to and including $200 
a month. (Initial death benefit is 100 
times monthly retirement income. ) Income 
Endowment insurance in excess of the au- 
tomatic coverage limit for the case is sub- 
ject to evidence of insurability. (b) Re- 
tirement annuity for all amounts of re- 
tirement income desired in excess of $200 
a month. (Death benefit equal to cash 
value. ) 


FUSCO’S FIRST YEAR RECORD 

James E. Fusco, Tice & Jeffers home 
office agency, Midland Mutual Life, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, recently completed his 
first year in the life insurance division 
with $420,394 of paid-for life insurance 
and cash premiums of $15,036. This is 
the largest first year volume of busin’ss 
ever produced by a Midland Mutual Life 
representative with no previous selling 
experience. Mr. Fusco started his busi- 
ness career as a newspaper man, was 
later a congressional secretary and ‘or 
four years prior to entering the insur- 
ance business was a Columbus news- 
paper columnist. 


SAVINGS BANK L. I. WRITINGS | 

The amount of new Savings Bank Life 
Insurance in New York State written 
from January 1 to September 30 was 
$6,617,000 as compared with $5,124,000 for 
the same period last year. The amount 
of Savings "Bank Life Insurance in force 
up to September 30, this year, was $42,- 
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Prudential Thanked 
By Governor of N. J. 


COMPILED WAR VOTER NAMES 





Edge Makes Talk in Home Office at 
69th Anniversary Reception to 
State’s Leading Men, Citizens 





An event largely attended in New 
‘orsey is the annual reception and buffet 
iancheon given to leading residents of 

state, especially of northern New 
lersey, by The Prudential. It is always 
held on the company’s anniversary. On 
riday of last week more than 500 pub- 
lic men, bankers, business men, lawyers, 
insurance company executives and others 
were the guests at the company’s as- 
sembly room in marking the anniversary 


which was the 69th. Colonel D’Olier, 
president of The Prudential, and other 
ofacers of the company greeted the 
guests. 

Ordinarily, there is no speech making, 
but one of the guests last week, Gov- 
crnor Edge of New Jersey expressed a 
desire to say something. What he said 
was to express appreciation to Colonel 
D’Olier and other representatives of 
The Prudential for the great job the 
company did in compiling for the state 
a list of New Jersey men and women 
voters in the armed forces, and on be- 
half of the state he, presented a scroll 
telling what the work of The Pruden- 
tial had been in this connection and 
which officially expressed the thanks of 


the state, 
Text of Scroll 


The scroll reads as follows: 

“Greetings to Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president, and the officers and employes 
of The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

“Through the courtesy of the presi- 
dent of The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, and the painstaking and un- 
selfish work of the employes in com- 
piling the list of men and women from 
New Jersey serving in the armed forces 
of the United States, these servicemen 
and women were enabled to exercise 
their right of franchise in the November, 
1944, election. 

“The service thus rendered was of 
inestimable value to the state and na- 
tion and to the New Jersey service men 
and women. 

“The State of New Jersey hereby ac- 
knowledges its debt and pays tribute to 
the patriotism of the workers who gave 
unstintingly of their time, abilities and 
energy in order that the state’s repre- 
sentatives in the ‘armed service might 
not lose the opportunity to express their 
choice in the Presidential election and 
to vote upon the revised constitution. 

“In behalf of the State of New Jer- 
sey, may I express whole-hearted appre- 
‘iation of a job well done.” 

In accepting the scroll, Col. D’Olier 
said many Prudential employes had co- 
workers and relatives in the armed serv- 
ices and that the project was “no effort” 
o them. He pointed out they were glad 
\o be of help to men and women in 
service, 





Los Angeles Women Meet 


The Insurance Women of Los An- 
zeles held the first meeting of the year 
during the past week, with Genevieve 
Halliday, new president, in the chair. 
The program was a patriotic one, in 
keeping with the club’s many plans for 
war activities. Past President Doris 
Jackson, who is a member of the board 
f directors of the National Association 
of Insurance Women, made a report on 
the meeting of the board held early in 
the summer. 

Mrs. Elsie Steen Kelsey, who cele- 
brated her fiftieth anniversary in the 
insurance business in September, and 
who is a charter member of the club, 
was elected to an honorary life mem- 
bership in the club. 





RESEARCH BUREAU SURVEY 





To Determine Extent and Direction of 
Company Plans for Post-War 
Recruiting of Servicemen 

A survey to determine the extent and 
direction of company plans for post-war 
recruiting and re-recruiting fieldmen in 
service has just been launched by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
The Bureau is enlisting the cooperation 
of its member companies to coordinate 
information which should bring to light 
a_ solution to the problems and _ possi- 
bilities presented by returning service- 
men, namely: 

How best to keep in touch with mem- 
bers of the agency force now in service 
or war industry; and how best to pre- 
pare for the reinduction and retraining 
of these men. 

How best to reach other men leaving 
the service who might be good prospec- 
tive life underwriters. 

The report of this survey will include 
the best ideas and plans which the Bu- 
reau’s member companies are using, 
which are to maintain the interest of 
fieldmen (agents and managers or gen- 
eral agents) now in the armed forces 
or in industry; to prepare for the rein- 
duction and retraining of these men; 
to attract the attention of other men 
in service who are interested in trying 
life insurance agency work. Also in- 
cluded in the report will be details and 
exhibits of “Training Within Industry” 
ideas as applied specifically to the life 
insurance industry. 





New Insurance Down 6.2% 
For Sept.; Up 6.5% for Year 


New life insurance for September was 
6.2% less than for September of last year, 
and for the first nine months of this year 
was 6.5% more than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, according to the Life 
Insurance Association of America. For 
September, Ordinary insurance showed an 
increase of 3.6% over September of last 
year, Industrial insurance a decrease of 
10% and Group insurance a decrease of 
42.2%. 

The statement aggregates the new paid- 
for business—not including revivals or in- 
creases—of thirty-nine companies having 
81% of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

For September the new business of the 
thirty-nine companies was $648,780,000 
against $691,996,000 during September of 
last year, a decrease of 6.2%. Ordinary 
insurance was $472,354,000 against $455,- 
760,000, an increase of 3.6%. Industrial 
insurance was $111,226,000 against $123,- 
529,000, a decrease of 10%. Group insur- 
ance was $65,200,000 against $112,707,000, 
a decrease of 42.2%, 

For the first nine months of this year 
the new business of the thirty-nine com- 
panies was $6,874,481,000 against $6,453,- 
822,000 for the corresponding period of 
1943, an increase of 6.5%. Ordinary in- 
surance was $4,763,563,000 against $4,174,- 
327,000, an increase of 14.1%. Industrial 
insurance was $1,124,966,000 against $1,- 
207,847,000, a decrease of 6.9%. Group 
insurance was $985,952,000 against $1,071,- 
648,000, a decrease of 8%. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE GAINS 


George A. Bangs, president, American 
United Life, Indianapolis, announced that 
the company’s production record for the 
first nine months of 1944 has been the 
best in the company’s sixty-seven year 
history. Paid-for new life insurance this 
year, through the month of September, 
was 25% above the amount reported for 
the corresponding period in 1943. Paid 
new business for September doubled the 
figure set during September of last year. 
Mr. Bangs also reports gains in total 
insurance in force, in average paid-for 
policy size, and in the persistency of 
business on the books of the company. 
The company’s lapse rate for 1944 stands 
at the lowest yet recarded. 











With high taxes, in- 
creased living costs and 
a ceiling on wages and 
salaries, enough money 
can still be saved to pay 


for life insurance. 


This is a point that 





interests the buying 
public today and the 


ad. at the right is one 





of a strong series run- 
ning in newspapers to 
assist Great-West Life 
representatives to- 


wards this end. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business In Force — Over $820,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE - ACCIDENT & 
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LAA Award Winners 


SWEEPSTAKES’ 
PLAQUE WINNERS 
Group 1 
SUN LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Group 2 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. 

Group 3 
IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF CANADA 
Group 4 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

* a * 

Grouping of Companies 
according to 
Ordinary Life Insurance 
In Force as of January 1, 1944 

Group 1 $65,000,000 or less 
Group 2 $65,000.000 to $150.000,000 


Group 3 $150,000,000 to $500,000,000 
Group 4 $500,000,000 and over 


Certificates of Excellence 


SALES PROMOTION TO SELL SALES 
PROMOTION— 
Monarch Life 
Occidental Life of N. C. 
Group 2. Un ted States Life 
Group 3. Berkshire Life 
National Life & Accident 
Equitable Life Society 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Penn Mutual Life 
PUBLICATIONS ADDRESSED TO 
AGENTS— 
Home Beneficial Life 
Imperial Life, Asheville 
Sun Life of America 
Group 2. Northern Life, Seattle 
Shenandoah Life 
Union Mutual Life 
Franklin Life 
Pan-American Life 
Washington National 
New York J.ife 
Provident Mutual Life 
Union Central Life 
PROSPECTING OR PRE-APPROACH 
MATERIAL— 
No entry 
American Mutual Life 
Commonwealth Life 
Shenandoah Life 
Rusiness Men’s Assurance 
» Continental American Life 
New York Life 
‘Reliance Life 
State Mutual Life 


Group 1. 


Group 4. 


Group 1. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


Group |. 


Group 2. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


i SALES AIDS— 
Group 1. Fidelity Life Ass’n 
Group 2. Commonwealth Life 
Excelsior Life 
Group 3. Franklin Life 
General American Life 
Washington National 
Group 4. Tohn Hancock Mutual 


Mutual Life of New York 
Jnion Central Life 


U 
PRESTIGE AND GOOD-WILL BUILDERS— 


Girard Life 
Home Beneficial Life 
Monarch Life 
Group 2. American Mutual Life 
National Life of Canada 
Group 3. Imperial Life of Canada 
Group 4. New Fnelard Mutual Life 
New York Life 
Provident Mutual Life 
POLICYHOLDER RELATIONS 
Group 1. Fidelity Life Ass’n 
Occidental Life 
Professional Insurance Corp. 
Northern Life, Seattle 
United States Life 
Home Life of New Yerk 
Imperial Life of Canada 
National Life & Accident 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
State Mutual Life 
Union Central Life 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING- 
Group 1. No entry 
Group 2. No award 


Group 1. 


Group 2. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


Group 3. No award 
Group 4. Tohn Hancock Mutual 
Northwestern Mutual 
ravelers 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Group 1. No entry 
Group 2. American Mutual Life 
Excelsior Life 
United States Life 
Group 3. Imnerial Life of Canada 
Group 4. Tefferson Standard Life 


Mutual Life of New York 
Sun Life of Canada 

TNSURANCE JOURNAL ADVERTISING— 
Group 1. Fidelity life Ass’n 

Girard Life 

Standard Life, Indiana 
Northern J.ife, Seattle 
Securitv Mutual Life 

Union Mutual Life 

Centra! Life Society 
Franklin Life 

General American Life 

Tohn Hancock Mutual Life 
Penn Mutual Life 

Provident Mutual Life 
“WAR BABY” PROJECTS— 
Group 1. Sun Life of America 
Group 2. No entry 
Group 3. Washington National 
Group 4. Connecticut General Life 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
Penn Mutual Life 


Group 2. 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 





Harris L, Wofford, Jr., was a speaker 
on the Herald-Tribune Forum October 
17, on the subject of “Youths Attitude 
to International Problems.” He is the 
son of Harris L. Wofford, manager, 
Prudential, at 90 John Street, New York 
City, and is a cadet in the Army Air 
Force now at Craig Field in Alabama. 
He is the founder of the Student Fed- 
eralists affiliated with the Federal 
Union, Inc., whose president is Clarence 
Streit. There are more than 3,000 mem- 
bers of Student Federalists. 





The sixteenth century Staple Inn Hall, 
London, home of the Institute of Actu- 
aries for nearly sixty years, is a victim 
of the German buzz bombs, which will 
cause considerable sorrow in this coun- 
try in actuarial circles as a number of 
American actuaries have visited Staple 
Inn or know its history. Staple Inn was 
onlv a short distance from the head 
office of the Prudential Assurance Co. 
of London at Holborn Bars. Jn the 
fourteenth centurv it was referred to as 
Stapled Hall. When it was erected it 
was near the gardens of the Bishop of 
Chicester and the gardens of the Bishop 
of Ely. 

An unusually interesting historical 
story about the Inn appears in The Post 
Magazine, September 16, issue. 

In 1884 Staple Inn was sold to the 
Prudential Assurance to whom belongs 
the honor of maintaining and restoring 
the building at the time. It was let to 
the Institute of Actuaries in 1887. 

Towards the end of London’s eighty 
days of bombardment by the flying 
bombs Stanle Inn Hall was completely 
destroyed by enemy action. Gone were 
the old walls, stained glass windows 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, JR. 


blazoned with the arms of past prin- 
cipals of the Inn, its lantern and its 
clock, the old chambers. Visiting the 
scene H. E. Raynes, F. I. A. who wrote 
the Insurance Post story, said: 

“On the first floor, where the assist- 
ant secretary of the Institute sat and 
committee meetings were held, there 
stood an old Chippendale chair set as 
if waiting for a visitor, a visitor who 
would never come again.” 

Uncle Francis. 


A 
Complete 


PLAN 


Pacific Mutual’s New and Unusual Savings Plan 


is complete personal insurance protection, pre- 
cisely lined up with the needs of today’s way of 
life. It is protection for all four hazards—Death, 
Sickness, Accident, Old Age—combined in one 
plan, issued by one company. 

This New and Unusual Savings Plan—simple, 
logical and saleable—ranks high on the long list 
of company advantages which inspire Pacific 
Mutual underwriters to say,“Ours is a distinctive 


company.” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





LIFE- ACCIDENT 
HEALTH -ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 

. 
Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 


Plan that Pays 


5 Ways 








Vernet Joins Mutual Life 
As Advertising Assista at 


Russell V. Vernet has been appoin‘ed 
advertising assistant in the public reja- 
tions division of the Mutual Life of 
New York, it was annourfced this week 
by Clifford B, Reeves, assistant to ‘he 
president. 

Mr. Vernet was formerly a member 
of the advertising department of ‘he 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, Since Ocio- 
ber 1942 he has served in the Army (ir 
Corps Reserve, where he received train- 
ing under the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s Civilian Pilot Training [ro- 
gram. He recently received an_ honor- 
able discharge from the service. He is 
a graduate of the Rhode Island School 
of Des‘gn, and also took post-graduate 
work in graphic arts at that institution, 


Sylvan B. Phillips Dead 


Sylvan B. Phillips, former president 
of the Union Mutual Life, died at Port- 
land, Me., October 14. He joined the 
company in 1886 and retired in 1939 
after fifty-three years service, 


NEW TRAVELERS DIRECTOR 

Norman B. Bertalette, president of 
Hartford Gas Co., has been elected a 
director of Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. A graduate of Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, he has 
spent his entire business life in public 
utility field. He is a former president 
of New England Gas Association and is 
now president of Connecticut Electric & 
Gas Association. 


Dr. C. L. Christiernin Dead 


Dr. Charles Leonard Christiernin, 
medical director, Metropolitan Life, died 
this week of a heart attack while at a 
camp in the Adirondacks. Born in 1878, 
he joined the company in 1909. He is a 
graduate of Harvard University and 
Harvard Medical College, 


H. J. BECKER LOMA SPEAKER 

Henry J. Becker, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the New York Life, will be the 
speaker before the October meeting of 
the New York Chapter of the Society 
of LOMA Graduates, to be held at the 
George Washington Hotel, New York, 
October 26. Mr. Becker will talk on the 
problenis of the LOMA graduates, from 
both the company and personal view- 
points. It will be a dinner meeting and 
will include fellows and associates of 
the Life Office Management Institute 
from northern New Jersey and_ the 
Greater New York area. The Society is 
rapidly growing in membership, 


CLARENCE R. BACKUS DEAD 

Clarence R. Backus, vice president 
and treasurer, Columbus Mutual Life, 
Columbus, died last Sunday night at 
his home. He suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage in his office the preceding Fri- 
day. He is survived by his wife, three 
sons and two daughters. His sons are 
all in the service. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 11) 




















and shape policies which, if sincerely 
practiced and effectively made known to 
the public, will be reflected in public 
good will. His work, if successfully 
done, will result in telling the company 
about the public and in telling the public 
about the company. 

“One of the most wholesome develov- 
ments in business today is: that man- 
agement increasingly does recognize th:t 
public relations is-a management fun-- 
tion and is seeking to exercise it wisely. 

“Sensible management recognizes that 
many factors affect public attitud:s 
toward business corporations, in adci- 
tion to the essential one, the integriiy 
of the product or service. Small thinss 
as well as big things are important her. 
Every person in the employ of the com- 
pany may affect in some way the public 
attitude toward the company and iis 
operations.” 
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Editor On Institute Staff 
Walter E. Schneider, magazine editor 
the National Broadcasting Company 
press department and prior to that asso- 
ite editor of Editor & Publisher, has 
associated with the Institute of 
to supervise press rela- 


come 
Life Insurance 


Hons and advertising and promotional ac- 


WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 
tivities, according to an announcement by 
Holgar J. Johnson, president. 

“The growth of the informational activ- 


ities of the Institute and the demands 


made upon it for data and other material 
for writers,’ said Mr. Johnson, “have 
made it desirable to create a special post 
to coordinate staff relationships in the pub- 
lic relations field.” 

With NBC, Mr. Schneider was in charge 
of the magazine department and contacted 
the principal periodicals of the country. 
Prior to joining Editor & Publisher as 
news editor in 1937, Mr. Schneider was 
on the staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public. Ledger for fourteen years. He 
was feature editor and assistant city edi- 
tor of that newspaper from 1926 to 1937. 
He joined the. Ledger after obtaining his 
first experience as a reporter on the Cam- 
den (N. J.) Daily Courier. A native of 
Philadelphia, he attended Central High 
School and Temple University in that city 
before entering newspaper work. 

During his career at Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Schneider specialized in sur- 
veys of the newspaper field and since the 
war began in 1939 has followed closely 
the activities of the American war corre- 
pondents. In September, 1942, at the 
time of the third anniversary of the war, 
he compiled the first list of U. S. press 
casualties abroad, which has been wid.ly 
reprinted. 





TO HEAR MUSSOLINI’S SECRET’Y 





Will Address League of Life Insurance 
Women Night of October 24 at 
Playhouse-Hunter College 


The League of Life Insurance Women 
vill present Lisa Sergio, nationally 
nown radio commentator, in a lecture, 
uesday, October 24 at 8: 30 p.m. at the 
layhouse- Hunter College. Her subject 
ill be “Where We Stand Today.” The 
iceting will be preceded by a_ short 
iusical program and Mildred Hieber 
ill be the guest artist. 

Miss Sergio was Mussolini’s secretary 
nd interpreter, but later when she criti- 
ized the Fascist administration she 
scaped prison and through friends came 
America. Her mother was the former 
lone iret Fitzgerald of Baltimore and 
her father was Baron Agostino Sergio. 
Miss Sergio was born in Florence, Italy. 
Any one interested in attending this 
cture, may apply for tickets of admis- 
ion to President Lillian L. Joseph, 450 
seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 




















What Does the World 
Hold in Store for Them? 


It will be a wonderful world — but full of uncertainty. 


Life insurance bought to protect them must be adaptable 
to their changing needs. 

The income settlement options which are a part of 
the Connecticut Mutual policy contract permit great 
flexibility for the protection both of the insured and his 
beneficiaries. A pioneer in income agreements in 1899, 
The Connecticut Mutual has always kept well abreast of 
the field both as to forms and methods. Today the standard 
provisions of the policy contract include six income settle- 
ment options, four of which are available to the beneficiary, 
and all six to the insured either at maturity as an endowment 


or on surrender for the cash value. 





OPTIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
Standard in All Current Connecticut Mutual Life and Endowment Contracts 
On Surrender 


at any time 
for Cash Value 





At Maturity 


At Death as Endowment 











*Option 1 — Instalments Certain x x 
*Option 2 — Continuous Instalments x x 
Life Income 
Without Instalments Certain 
5 years Certain 
190 months Certain 
10 years Certain | 
20 years Certain 
Option 3 — Interest Income 
Guaranteed minimum rate 2% 
Current (1944) rate 3.4% 
Option 4 — Specified Amounts until pro- 
ceeds, with interest, are exhausted 
Guaranteed minimum rate of inter- 


<x | 


est24G 
Current (1944) rate 3.4% 
Option 5 — (Instalment Refund Annuity) 


*Option 6— Joint and 24 to the Survivor 
Annuity, 100 months Certain 


x > 











*All instalments certain participate in the Company’s excess interest earnings. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hartfoa. 




















Dickenson Leaves Navy; 
Returns to Philadelphia 


Melville P. Dickenson, agency man- 
ager of the Equitable Society, Philadel- 
phia, has returned to the management 
of the agency after having been an of- 
Navy months. 


ficer in the for twenty 





M. P. DICKENSON 


famous football 

’ thi : Iniv s3tu 
player while in University. 
At one stage of his career he was well 
known in the New York City financial 


Mr. Dickenson was a 
Princeton 


field. He had been active in the Group 
insurance field before going to Wall 
Street. Some years ago he left the 


financial security field and returned to 
life insurance activities, and was promi- 
nent in Equitable Society ranks when 
he joined the Navy. 





National Vt. Maintains Same 
Dividend Scale Third Year 


Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 17—The board of 
directors of National Life at quarterly 
meeting today voted to continue in 1945 
the same dividend scale as was maintained 
in 1943 and 1944, 

“It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the company and its representatives as it 
will be to our policyholders that we are 
warranted in continuing our present divi- 
dend scale through the year 1945,” said 
President Elbert S. Brigham. “This is 
made possible through substantial savings 
resulting from a low rate of mortality 
and the company’s ability to maintain a 
high rate of earnings despite the current 
period of low interest rates.” 


Honor Charles B. Moore 


Charles B. Moore, Meriden agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life and fifty years with 
that company, was a guest at the home 
office a few days ago. His fiftieth anni- 
versary was made occasion for a luncheon 
attended by officers of the company. Mr. 
Moore is 82. A story of his career was 
published in The Gold Book of Life In- 
surance Selling on October 6. 


Cc. F. COLLINS NAMED TRUSTEE 


Charles F. Collins, agency secretary, 
New England Mutual Life, was recently 
elected a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Boston University, from which 
he graduated in 1912. Long active in 
alumni affairs, Mr. Collins recently be- 
came president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Alumni Fund. 
He is a past president of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Harvard Business School, 
from which he received his M.B.A. de- 
gree in 1914, and is a former national 
president of the SAE fraternity. 

Mr. Collins has been associated with 
the home office of the New England 
Mutual for thirty years, and received his 
CLU designation in 1937. 
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THE LATE D. R. MCLENNAN 

No man gave more of a lift to the pres- 
tige of insurance production than did the 
late Donald R. McLennan of Chicago, 
chairman of Marsh & McLennan, whose 
death was reported in Sunday morning 
newspapers throughout the nation, or had 
more of a success in placing insurance, or 
who stood higher in the esteem of his 
clients or of the insurance companies them- 
selves. An analysis of his career demon- 
strates why this is so. He started as an 
insurance clerk and at the time of his 
death the organization of which he was at 
the head had insured many of the out- 
standing industrial concerns of the country, 
and there was no important figure in the 
world of industry who was not familiar 
with the name of the Marsh & McLennan 
organization which has offices in many 
cities, with which is a large corps of en- 
gineers and inspectors. 

Mr. McLennan’s characteristics of in- 
tegrity, complete knowledge of his field, 
organization talents, also included a great 
flair for companionship. As his insurance 
stature grew there came a demand from 
the business and financial circles for his 
services not only as an insurance adviser 
from whom they wanted insurance pro- 
tection, but they desired his talents avail- 
able for their own boards, and he went on 
dozens of them in his time. Just a few 
were Montgomery, Ward & Co., Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. Pullman Co., 
Armour & Co. 

To be a powerful and trusted insurance 
adviser of the great industrials, railroads 
and commercial organizations in a country 
which is the world’s leader in industry is 
a position which can only be reached by 
a combination of factors, the possession of 
which is out of reach of most persons. It 
means a deep insight in al] fields of busi- 
ness, keen observation of impacts on in- 
dustry in every part of the country, to- 
gether with an international viewpoint; a 
grasp of every phase of insurance, and 
the rare faculty of building confidence 
through every walk of industry among offi- 
cers, directors and other key men in the 
tremendous sphere of business. 





FORWARD LOOKING AGENTS 

Several hundred agents who attended 
the post-war sales planning session spon- 
sored by the Business Development Of- 
fice at the Milwaukee convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
last week listened to as fine a program 
of worthwhile suggestions as has ever 
been presented at such a_ meeting. 


Agents who take the future seriously 
returned home amply repaid for their 
expenses to Milwaukee. And in the 
audience at that session were also the 
wives of numerous agents, and company 
men interested in production. 

One of the chief points stressed by 
the three agent speakers was that pro- 
ducers should prepare right now for the 
post-war period, Today most of them 
are financially in excellent condition 
and able to make such improvements in 
office equipment and appearance as are 
necessary. They have time now to edu- 
cate themselves thoroughly in the many 
new fire and casualty forms and to lay 
out sales campaigns. When peace comes 
again and competition for business gets 
real keen the agent who uses this year 
and next to equip himself will not find 
the reconversion period one of trial and 
crisis for himself. 

Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Richard H, McLarry of Dallas, Tex., 
and Hamilton C. Arnall of Newnan, 
Ga., were especially chosen by Milton 
W. Mays, director of the BDO, to speak 
because they are no theorists but prac- 
tical insurance men who have success- 
fully carried out the sales ideas they 
are willing to share with their member 
agents in the NAIA. Mr. Duffus stressed 
self-education and the education of men 
among returning soldiers who seek to 
enter insurance. He pointed out that 
now is the time to formulate and ad- 
here to collection methods which will 
keep an agency from becoming delin- 
quent, Today is when agents should 
contact local bankers and work out 
plans for securing some of the insur- 
ance on financed new cars when auto- 
mobiles are made again. The National 
Association directors approved a com- 
mittee plan for financed auto accounts 
which will soon be distributed to all 
states. Mr. Duffus struck home when 
he said “Our actions these days deter- 
mine our success when we start those 
post-war plans for production.” 

Mr. McLarry turned from production 
to office management and emphasized 
the importance of a well managed and 
orderly office. He presented suggestions 
on division on the twenty-odd essential 
duties associated with every agency so 
that efficiency is increased on the selec- 
tion of personnel and on the equipment 
and general physical setup of an agency. 
One point which he stressed particu- 
larly, and which is based on his close 
observation of methods of successful 
competing agents, is for an agent to 














G. A. L-ESTRANGE 


G, A, “Jerry” L’Estrange, vice presi- 
dent of Wisconsin National Life of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and a popular figure in mid- 
west A. & H. circles, has been re-elected 
president of the chamber of commerce 
of Oshkosh. He is also chairman for 
Winnebago county of the Wisconsin 
War Fund Campaign now in progress. 
This month agents of Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life are in the midst of a special 
“appreciation” drive in honor of Mr. 
L’Estrange, objective being B ay gg in 
life business and $11, 500 i in A, & H. new 
premiums. 

* * * 


R. L. Corey, special agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the companies of the Na- 
tional Fire Group completes twenty-five 
years of service on October 20. Mr. 
Corey, a native of Connecticut, entered 
the New Jersey field as a special agent 
after several years in the home office. 
After serving as special agent in New 
Jersey he went to the suburban New 
York field, and in January, 1942, was 
transferred to his present location, serv- 
ing the Central New York area from his 
offices in the Heffernan Building, Syra- 
cuse. 





concentrate his own activities on pro- 
ductive and worthwhile accounts and 
to relegate routine office duties to some- 
one else. It is difficult, but nevertheless, 
vital for an agent as his business grows 
to desist giving his own personal atten- 
tion to a mass of unimportant tasks 
which he previously had to assume be- 
cause of lack of assistants. 

Mr. Arnall advised the several thou- 
sand rural agents who belong to the 
NAIA on how to plan for post-war farm 
and small town business, and on how 
to recruit new men for agencies from 
among war veterans, 

Production forums such as these go 
a long way toward successfully answer- 
ing the question: why a convention? 
The sales suggestions are worthwhile in 
printed form; they are worth far more 
to the agent who partakes of the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm of the speak- 
ers themselves, The agents learn, in 
turn, how they may impart: those ideas 
to their prospects. Unprogressive and 
stubborn, indeed, would be the average 
agent who could come from such a sales 
forum at Milwaukee without having 
pocketed at least one idea that could 
be developed profitably at home, 


Francis H. Spencer, for many yexrs 
Virginia special agent for the Spri ¢- 
field Fire & Marine, celebrated js 
golden wedding anniversary October i0, 
He married Miss Abbie E. Fuller of 
Brattleboro, Vt., October 10, 1894. 7 he 
two sons of the couple, Walter F. Spen- 
cer of Caldwell, N. J., and Chainp 
Spencer of Engelwood, N. J., made a 
special trip to Richmond to be w: i 
their parents when the golden event was 
celebrated. Mr. Spencer supervised Vit ir- 
ginia for the Springfield with Richmond 
headquarters from 1921 until January 1, 
1944, when he was retired. He had pre- 
viously supervised the two Carolinas for 
the company. He is a former president 
of the Virginia Field Club. He joined 
the forces of the Springfield thirty-three 
years ago at the home office as chief 
examiner for the Southern department. 

William T. Grant, president, Busines. 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, has been 
elected a director of Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation, In addition to heading the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
he is also president of the National Sc- 
curity Life, a director of the Kansas 
City Fire & Marine, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. and the Metropolitan Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 

kx 


Franklin Edmunds Drew, son of Cyrus 
King Drew, editor of The Western Un- 
derwriter and who at one time was 
managing editor of The Insurance Field, 
ehas been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the Army Air Forces, Mrs. Franklin E. 
Drew is the former Betty Edmundson, 
daughter of H. Clyde Edmundson, vice 
president of America Fore. 

eh % 

Stratford Lee Morton, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, St. Louis, is 
heading a corps of 30,000 volunteer 
workers who on October 5 launched the 
Third Annual Greater St. Louis War 
Chest Drive. The goal sought is 
$5,265 

x * * 


Forrest E. Betts, Los Angeles at- 
torney; law partner of Insurance Com- 
missioner Maynard Garrison before the 
latter was named to his present post, 
and son of Amos A. Betts, Insurance 
Commissioner of Arizona, was elected 
a vice president of the American Bar 
Association at its recent meeting. 

* 


Robert R. Reno, Jr., agency ‘manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chi- 
cago, who served as president of the 
Rainbow Division Veterans for the past 
year has been elected honorary presi- 
dent at the reunion held recently in 
Chicago. 

* * x 

A. R. Hustad, Twin City manager of 
the White & Odell agency, Northwest- 
ern National Life, was recently re- 
elected to serve another three-year term 
as a member of the board of directors 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association. 

* * 

John L. Bracken, president, Reliable 
Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, and su- 
perintendent of the Clayton, Mo., Public 
Schools has been appointed chairman for 
the annual Christmas Seal Campaign in 
St. Louis County, W. W. Butts, presi- 
dent, St. Louis Tuberculosis and Hea'th 
Society, has announced. Proceeds of 
the campaign will be used for heaith 
education and service in the Greater 5t. 
Louis area. 

Mel 

S. W. Robertson, KC, has been °p- 
pointed chairman of the Winnipeg ‘1- 
surance Agents Advisory Board, wh ch 
was created by special legislation ast 
season, 


* * * 
M. Kenneth Mahoney, Maxson- 
Mahoney-Turner agency, Dallas, as 


been elected president of Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents Association. 
son 1s secretary-treasurer, 


R. L. Morti- 
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Donald R. McLennan 


Donald R. McLennan, head of the 
great brokerage organization of Marsh 
& McLennan, was one of the leading 
citizens of Chicago, highly respected in 
all circles there. He belonged to a group 
in the Chicago Club which had its own 
room, and there the leaders of Chicago 
gathered frequently and _ informally. 
Nothing of great importance to Chicago, 
or which would happen to Chicago, took 
place without being discussed in that 
room, 

That the death of Mr. McLennan was 
a shock as it was not generally known 
that his condition was serious was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that it had been 
the intention of the Great American to 
give him a luncheon in New York on 
October 17 in commemoration of the 
fact that this date marked the fiftieth 
year of representation by Mr. McLen- 
nan of the Great American in Duluth, 
Minn. It was to have been a surprise 
luncheon to which Chairman W. H. Koop 
had invited the directors and officers of 
the company, including Vice President 
S. M. Buck. In Mr. Koop’s opinion Mr. 
McLennan was not only an outstanding 
insurance man held in highest regard in 
the insurance business but in every ac- 
tivity in which he was identified, He 
was one of the greatest advisers on in- 
surance which the country has produced 
and he created a standard of assured 
representation which will be hard to 
equal, said Mr. Koop. His impress on 
the insurance business was far-reaching; 
his influence on the business, tremend- 
ous, 

B. M. Culver, president of America 
Fore, first met Mr. McLennan in 1895 
shortly after the former left Grinnell 
College and went to Minnesota. Mr. 
Culver said to the writer that Mr. Mc- 
Lennan had the faculty of combining 
characteristics reflecting tremendous busi- 
ness energy and warm and very attrac- 
tive companionship qualities. While al- 
ways on the job, never forgetting that 
he should always try to place insurance, 
no one ever resented his dynamic side. 
business people greatly cherished his 
companionship. Even in the Duluth days 
\icLennan would sometimes leave a golf 
ourse several times as he played around 
\ order to reach a telephone to receive 
‘ give a business message. In the early 
\\innesota days McLennan would glance 
ver a hotel register on the clerk’s desk 

he arrived at the hotel and see if any 
her guests would interest him as per- 
ns to see and solicit business. 

‘As the years went by and Mr. Mc- 
‘nnan’s acquaintance reached into the 
p business and financial channels he 
iilt new personal friendships while not 
eglecting to cement the old ones,” said 
ir. Culver. 

William B. Joyce, formerly president 

National Surety, and now a broker 
_ downtown New York, also had a 
iendship with Mr. McLennan dating 
ack half a century at which date he 
ppointed Mr. McLennan an agent. “It 
vas a friendship which I warmly cher- 


'shed,” said Mr. Joyce. “There never 


‘as a finer man,” he said. 























Some “Isms” Defined 


When Paul W. Garrett, vice presi- 
dent, General Motors, accepted the 1944 
annual award of National Association 
of Public Relations, Inc., at its seventh 
annuai award dinner held at New York 
Athletic Club recently, he based his 
address on “Management—Tell What 
You Stand For.” In beginning his ad- 
dress he gave some definitions describ- 
ing “isms,” all of which have advocates 
in this country. His definitions: 

Socialism—If you have two cows, you 
give one to your neighbor and keep one 
for yourself. 

Communism—If you have two cows, 
you give them to the government and 
the government gives you some milk. 

Fascism—If you have two cows, you 
keep the cows and give the milk to the 
government, then the government sells 
you some milk, 

Nazi-ism—If you have two cows, the 
government shoots you and keeps the 
cows. 

New Dealism—If you have two cows, 
you shoot one, milk the other and then 
pour the milk into the drain. 

Capitalism—If you have two cows, you 
sell one and buy a bull. 

In making some observations on public 
relations, Mr. Garrett offered these 
among other points: 

The sole function of public relations 
as a department is to serve manasement 
in seeking to establish in every way pos- 
sible a wider public acceptance for the 
product and the institution. 

It does not matter what name you give 
it, but the men responsible for public re- 
lations in a company must keep constantly 
in touch with a part of all management 
policy decisions and projects that concern 
the public. 

It is the responsibility of the public re- 
lations man to make sure that public atti- 
tudes in each instance where government 
makes decisions are undertaken and taken 
into account by management when formu- 
lating policy. 

Men of management carry a responsi- 
bility to plan through and to an end result 
months or years ahead. When the public 
disapproves a move very often manage- 
ment will.need to modify its own decision 
out of respect for public opinion. Other 
times management may know it is right 
and decide it must proceed. Then it will 
inform the public of the reasons for its 
action and so hope to obtain public ac- 
ceptance through a better understanding 
of the decision. 

Set down on a sheet of paper the poli- 
cies of your company you would like the 
public to know about. Then build sup- 
porting projects. Not all of the policies 
of the company call for supporting projects. 
Some policies are well established in the 
public mind. Others, not so well estab- 
lished. Still others are not established 
at all. 

Begin inside the company if you would 
be well thought of outside. Make each 
organizational decision with regard for the 
flow of opinion it will release. In brief, 
give people an understanding of what you 
stand for. 





Post-War Foreign Trade Outlook 

In connection with the thirty-first annual 
National Foreign Trade Convention held 
in New York City last week the New York 
Journal of Commerce published special 
sections under the direction of Foreign 
Trade Editor Emma M. Doran containing 
many articles dealing with post-war ex- 
pansion of foreign trade, of interest to 
marine underwriters. 

Amos E. Taylor, director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, writes that “in 
the field of trade promotion, the bureau 
is cooperating closely with the Department 
of State on a broad program to reinstate 
certain important types of reporting that 
have been severely curbed or completely 
blacked out during the war. These will 
include market surveys which will cover 
pertinent factors affecting sales, trade »ros- 
pects, channels of distribution, specific bus- 
iness leads, foreign and domestic compe- 
tition, transportation facilities, credit and 
exchange and economic conditions. 

“The agency service will be brought up 
to date to provide experienced foreign trad- 
ers with the names of interested prospects 
to act as their foreign representatives. 
Plans are also well under way to again 
publish trade opportunities in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. As of old, they will pro- 
vide leads on selling, buying and handling 
goods. 

“Particular emphasis is being placed on 
World Trade Directory reporting and 
every effort is being made to insure Ameri- 
cans trading abroad the most complete and 
up-to-date sales information possible. Trade 
lists are likewise being extended and their 
quality improved. That these two services 
are already in great demand is evidenced 
by the record of the past six months. 
Three times as many World Trade Direc- 
tory reports were sought between January 
and June of this year as in any six-month 
period since Pearl Harbor, and five times 
as many trade list requests were handled 
in the first six months of 1944 as in com- 
parable months in 1943.” 

Large Imports Needed 


Harry S. Radcliffe, executive secretary, 
National Council of American Importers, 
Inc., holds that an import rise is required 
to sustain higher post-war level of exports. 
He says a commodity by commodity study 
is needed and foresees imports possibly 
exceeding five billion dollars. 

“In order to restore the world’s economic 
structure, war-torn countries will need 
vast quantities of American equipment, 
f-rm products and supplies,” said Mr. Rad- 
cliffe. “For all countries of the world 
to launch upon an orderly program of self- 
improvement, each must be able to dispose 
to advantage of surpluses of things it pro- 
duces in exchange for shortages of things 
it needs. This is a gigantic problem, the 
solution of which calls for a high order 
of statesmanship on the part of govern- 
ments, intelligent political action and un- 
selfish cooperation from business leaders 
in all of the United Nations. 

“Workable mechanisms should be pro- 
vided by the United States to assure an 
adequate supply of dollar exchange on a 
sound basis to every country that requires 
or desires our exports for its own pro- 
gram. of rehabilitation and future pros- 
perity. 

“Foreign countries can secure dollar ex- 
change in many different ways. Dollar 
credits result from merchandise exports, 
gold or silver exports, various services 
rendered, expenditures by our tourists and 
personal remittances, charity, etc. Foreign 
investments, short-term and long-term loans 
have in the past created dollar exchange— 
not always on a sound basis. In the long 
run, however, the merchandise and service 
items between the United States and the 
rest of the world are the most important 
factors in a satisfactory solution of the 
international balance of payment problem. 
A continued large excess of exports over 
our imports might mean a return to the 
balancing expedients of the twenties which 
eventually proved so disastrous to this 
country and to the entire world economy.” 

Far Eastern markets hold promise but 
time is needed for development, according 
to M. J. Buckley, vice president, American 
President Lines, Ltd., who writes: 

“The whole economic situation’as regards 
commerce between the United States and 
Asia will have entirely changed. A great 





deal depends upon Japan. Will she con- 
tinue as America’s best customer in that 
range and will she supply us with the char- 
acter and variety of goods she heretofore 
shipped us? Or, when defeated, will she 
pass from the international picture? My 
own opinion is there will be a *reat change. 
For the past several years Japan has been 
our largest buyer in the Far East. True, 
it was nearly all bulk or raw goods, but 
nevertheless it was our heaviest movement 
to Asia. Japan’s purchases of our petro- 
leum products, steel and iron, cotton, lum- 
ber, chemicals and other commodities made 
up 78% of America’s exports to Asia. 

“With Japan out of the picture or in it 
only to a limited degree, how shall we re- 
place the lost cargo tonnage through in- 
creased export and import exchange with 
other Asiatic countries? It is hardly likely 
this will be accomplished soon. Maybe not 
in a generation. 

“Of course, we look for great expansion 
in China, Modernization, on a substantial 
basis, should commence immediately. Our 
association with that great country in the 
common war effort, following the unbrok- 
en friendship and trade relations of the 
past, should bring an aftermath of mutually 
beneficial intercourse and sensibly increase 
our interchange of commerce. It is- out 
of the question, however, to expect China 
to increase her imports from this country 
of approximately 1,000,000 tons yearly, as 
was the case before the war, so as to re- 
place Japan’s huge purchases of from 7,- 
000,000 to 9,000,0000 tons yearly. China 
has many of the products which Japan 
lacked and bought from us. With~-Japan 
out, we should sell more finished goods to 
Asia than before the war, but will China, 
through development of her industries and 
use of her own raw material, take Japan’s 
place eventually as the greatest distributor 
of manufactured goods outside of the 
United States and Europe? 

“We have no means of anticipating 
China’s attitude as to preferred treaties, 
administration of customs and general de- 
tails of planned economy, This is most 
important in all our post-war considera- 
tions. A tremendous expafision in ex- 
change of commodities is something to 
really look forward to, but we must plan 
to buy as well as supply. 

“The Philippines were a free market for 
us heretofore. American goods moved 
into that territory free of duties and we 
similarly received their products. In this 
we had the advantage over other coun- 
tries. However, the Philippines will be 
practically independent by the time normal 
acitvities are resumed and we may expect 
to be up against mutual customs restric- 
tions and the usual economic barriers which 
attach to relationships between autonomous 
nations. The change in the Philippine po- 
litical status may seriously affect our for- 
mer preferred position. 

“Malaya and the Netherlands East In- 
dies should be good customers of ours 
but their buying capacity has been restrict- 
ed, in so far as we are concerned, as com- 
pared with our purchases, especially in the 
case of Malaya. The British and_ the 
Dutch are not likely to surrender trade 
advantages they enjoyed heretofore through 
taxation favoring Empire origin, Colonial 
preference or otherwise.” 

; * * ® 


Contrasts Two Conventions 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance editor of 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, whio at- 
tended the annual meeting of National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Mil- 
waukee last week, also attended the last 
convention of the National Association 
held in that city in 1924, and in his paper 
he compares the two conventions, noting 
the change in attitude towards the insur- 
ance companies which the decade has seen. 

In 1924 Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. 
Va., came to the convention as president 
and was succeeded in that office by Tom 
Moffatt, then of Newark, but who for 
some years had been living in California 
and has not been in the insurance bsuiness 
since reaching the Coast. 

The two major issues in 1924 involved 
the agents’ ownership of expirations and 
the fight with Neal Bassett, then presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s, the issue being that 
of bank agencies. The attitude towards 
insurance companies at the 1924 conven- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Patterson Retiring 
From North British 


HONORED BY HIS ASSOCIATES 





Guest at Testimonial Dinner Last Night 
in Philadelphia; Cecil F. Shallcross 
Is Toastmaster 





T. Magill Patterson was guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner tendered 
by his associates on October 19 at the 
3ellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
marking his retirement as secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Fire and local secre- 
tary of the associated companies in the 





T. MAGILL PATTERSON 


North British, Commonwealth, 
and Homeland. His _ hosts 
were the staff, field force and entire 
personnel of the Philadelphia office, 
headed by Assistant Secretaries S. R. 
Howard and H. A. Carl, who gathered 
as a personal tribute to Mr. Patterson 


group- 
Mercantile, 


with whom they have long been asso- 
ciated, 
Cecil F. Shallcross, president of the 


Pennsylvania Fire, attended and acted 
as toastmaster. The following members 
of the home-office staff also were pres- 
ent: Vice Presidents George H. Dux- 
bury, John L. Mylod, and R. P. Stock- 
ham; Secretary R, T. Stewart and Gen- 
eral Agent E. A. Merkl of the Middle 
Department, and Assistant Secretary 
F. W. Rutherford. 


Tribute by Shallcross 


President Shallcross in paying tribute 
to Mr. Patterson expressed regret at 
severing their relationship and wished 
for him many years of health and hap- 
piness in his retirement. This same sen- 
timent was enunciated in other speeches 
made by associates and friends who 
joined in paying tribute to Mr. Patter- 
son. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. 
Patterson was presented with a Strom- 
berg-Carlson console radio as a token 
of esteem and remembrance from his 
associates and friends in the Philadel- 
phia office. 

Mr. Patterson was born in Armstrong 
County of a family which had settled in 
western Pennsylvania nearly a hundred 
years before. He was educated in the 
nublic schools and in Grove City Col- 
lege. His education was furthered in his 
first position with ‘the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of Pittsburgh. From that 
organization he went to the National 


D. R. McLennan Dies; 
Outstanding as Broker 


HEAD OF MARSH & McLENNAN 


Chicago Insurance Leader Founded 
House Which Now Has Branches 
In Over Twenty Cities 








Donald R, McLennan, chairman of 
the board of Marsh & McLennan, one 
of the nation’s leading insurance broker- 
age houses with offices in Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco and twenty other 
cities, died October 14 of a heart ail- 
ment at the Lake Forest, IIl., Hospital 
at the age of 71. Surviving are his 
widow, three daughters and two sons. 

An important figure in the insurance 
brokerage field for over forty years Mr. 
McLennan also served as a director of 
numerous financial, manufacturing, util- 
ity, mining and other corporations. The 
total number of his directorships was 
close to one hundred. 


Born in Duluth 


Born in Duluth, Minn., Mr, McLen- 
nan, the son of William L. and Julia 
MacLeod McLennan, attended grammar 
and high schools and a business college 
in his home city and began his business 
career at the age of 15 as a clerk in 
a_ bank. 

He was a clerk for the Duluth Board 
of Trade, 1889-91; clerk, salesman and 
assistant buyer for the Duluth Shoe 
Co., 1891-94. In the latter year he en- 
tered insurance as a clerk in the office 
of the firm of Stryker, Manley & Buck, 
and a few months later was made a 


partner in C, H, Graves & Co., insur- 
ance, real estate and loans, which soon 
afterward was consolidated with Stry- 


ker, Manley & Buck under the title of 
the Graves-Manley Agency, with Mr. 
McLennan as vice president. His next 
step was to become president of the 
new Manley-McLennan Agency, a post 
he retained until his transfer to Chicago 
in 1905. In Duluth he made a specialty 
of writing railroad insurance lines and 
(Continued on Page 34) 





Union Fire as special agent in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A couple of years later Mr. Patterson 
joined the Girard Fire & Marine as 
special agent in western Pennsylvania 
and later was elected assistant secretary 
of that company. 


Joined Pennsylvania in 1916 

His first association with the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire was in 1916 when he joined 
that company as assistant secretary. 
Within a year he was advanced to the 
full secretaryship of the company. 
When the Pennsylvania Fire became as- 
sociated with the North British Group, 
Mr, Patterson was placed in charge of 
the operation of the entire fleet in the 
Philadelphia area, a responsibility which 
he has discharged with credit and suc- 
cess during the past twenty-eight years. 
His retirement carries with it suitable 


recognition for these many years of 
loyal service. 
Mr. Patterson is active in the busi- 


ness and civic life of Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the first World War he was a mem- 
ber of the draft board of Delaware 
County and served on a number of 
committees created to co-relate civil ac- 
tivities with the military aims of the 
nation. He is a member of the Union 
League, the Down Town Club and the 
Aronomink Golf Club, 


Mr. Patterson has served three terms ‘ 


as a member of the executive committee 
of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association and also as vice chairman 
of that body. He is also a director of 
the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol. 


N. J. Special Agts. Assn. 
Has 25th Anniversary 


DINNER MARKS THIS EVENT 





Gilbert E, Stecher, Commercial Union, 
Gives Reminiscences of Association; 
Leon A. Watson Toastmaster 





By Clarence Axman 


The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation, a group of as capable field 
men as can be found in any of’ the 
states, 
versary at a dinner in the Hotel Essex, 
Newark, Friday night of last week, and 
the turnout was a big one. William F. 
Ohl, Jr., Home Insurance Co., president 
of the association, gave the welcoming 
address. Gilbert E, Stecher, Commercial 
Union, who sent out the notice on April 
21, 1919, calling the Jersey field men to- 
gether for purposes of organizing a field 
club, gave reminiscences. 

Leon A. Watson, who for years has 
been head of the fire insurance rate 
making machinery of New _ Jersey 
(Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey), 
was toastmaster. Not only one of the 
country’s stars in the scientific end of 
fire insurance, Mr. Watson is a public 
relations man in the best sense of the 
word; makes insurance better under- 
stood whenever he appears in_ public, 
has the confidence of Trenton, the state 
capital, as well as of fire insurance home 
office circles; is esteemed by Jersey 
newspaper men as a trustworthy man 
who will not give them a wrong steer 
when they are out in quest of the an- 
swers to legitimate insurance queries; 
and is regarded by both special and lo- 
cal agents as a pal. He can sit through 
an agents’ association meeting all day 
without being bored; is never too 
busy to do his share in putting forward 
the best side of the fire insurance busi- 
ness; and never walks out of an in- 
surance banquet when somebody is mak- 
ing a speech. 


A Great State, Says Stecher 


Gilbert E. Stecher could have talked 
for hours about Jersey the other night 
if he wanted to tell all he knew about 
the state because there isn’t any field 
man who knows more about it. He has 
seen great religious gatherings at As- 
bury Park; watched big hotels in At- 
lantic City pass in and out of the Army 
occupation; remembers when Edison 
was electrifying the country by his great 
series of inventions; has observed and 
appreciated the splendid administration 
of the State Insurance Department by 
Chris A. Gough; probably can recall the 
names of all the Commissioners of Bank- 
ing and Insurance there, a memory feat 
which not many people have; has both 
observed and inspected at first hand the 
great industrial development of the 
state; is familiar with the careers of 
two Jersey insurance men who became 
United States Senators (John F. Dryden 
and J. S. Frelinghuysen) and of one 
insurance, man who became a United 
States Ambassador (Ogden H. Ham- 
mond). He is proud of the fact that 
350,000 Jersey men are serving in the 
World War. Above all, he appreciates 
the prestige which insurance holds in 
the minds of the Jerseyites. 


In his talk at the anniversary dinner 
he told how proud he was to be an in- 
surance man; and what a satisfaction 
it is to sce the operation of the protec- 
tion of insurance. The work of the field 
man is of great importance to the eco- 
nomic, financial and business world, and 
because of their duties special agents 
have a broad outlook and a deep in- 
sight, he said. Best field man is the 
one whose inspections are most objec- 
tive; who can tell most clearly and ex- 
plain most logically to the insured how 
and why there should be physical im- 
provement of the risk. He stressed the 
necessity of acquiring complete knowl- 
edge of risks, of thorough inspection in 
every sense of the word; of the field 
men finding out the facts themselves in- 


celebrated its twenty-fifth anni-* 





WILLIAM F. OHL, JR. 


stead of depending upon anybody else, 
The Pioneers 

Reminiscencing about the initial meeting 
of the New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Stecher said it was in the old 
Dukes House, Hoboken. Those attending 
the pioneer meeting were C. G, Baxter 
(who was elected president), H. L. Denny, 
L. H. F. Peck, C. H. Ebbets, J. A. Puls- 
ford, Fred Ackerman, M. B. Jones, G. M. 
Emmons and himself. A quarter of a 
century ago, he pointed out, a_ special 
agent had to be a rate maker, inspector, 
loss adjuster, executive, credit man and 
his own stenographer, They had to be 
diplomats, too, and they still have to be 
diplomats. 

After the organization in Hoboken the 
first regular meeting was held in_ the 
Washington Restaurant, Newark. At that 
meeting there were forty field men pres- 
ent, and Frank Taylor of the Hartford 
made a short address. At the Newark 
meeting a lawyer’s letter was read saying 
that the by-laws and constitution were not 
objectionable, but the new association must 
do nothing to conflict with anything re- 
lating to the Rating Bureau. 

Following Mr. Stecher’s talk an ama- 
teur comedian (Ed, Moffatt), posing as 
the under-secretary of a foreign legation, 
first amused the dinner guests by telling 
them some Lou Holtz stories, and _ then, 
“getting serious,’ made the diners squirm 
in their seats as he criticized Churchill 
and Roosevelt for not giving a square deal 
“to my country.” When everybody got 
good and angry he dropped his dialect, 
showed he had been faking and got back 
into the funny story groove again. 

Vice president of the association is Her- 
bert G, Guempel, Northern of New York; 
treasurer is Lee W. Swift, Ins. Co. of 
State of Pa., and secretary is Albert 
Monsonto, Loyalty Group. Fred L. Bross, 
Yorkshire,. was chairman of_ the dinner 
committee and he is a most efficient cliair- 
man. 


Joint Meeting Nov. 13-14 at 
Ben Franklin Hotel, Phila. 


The joint conference on Federal lexis- 
lation between company and agency key 
men, which J. Dewey Dorsett, gene ‘ral 
manager, Association of C. & S. Execu- 
tives announced at the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the NAIA, has been set tor 
November 13 and 14 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Originally 
Mr. Dorsett had hoped it would be the 
last of this month in New York and he 
so announced it to the convention. ut 
traveling and hotel accommodations ‘lid 
not permit of this arrangement. 

Industry key men in the stock ire, 
inland marine, casualty and surety c:m- 
pany ranks will attend this meetin: to 
discuss with the producers “which vay 
the good ship insurance is to go,” to tse 
Mr. Dorsett’s words. Invitations |: \ve 
been extended to all of the producer 
groups, including the brokers, and live 
been enthusiastically accepted. 
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National Association of Insurance Agents 





New Officers Widely Regarded as 


Competent and Progressive Leaders 


With the election of W. Ray Thomas 
of Pittsburgh as president and Hunter 
Prown of Pensacola, Fla., as vice presi- 
dent, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents continues the sound, pro- 
eressive administration headed by Fred 
A. Moreton of Salt Lake City during 
the last year. Under President Moreton 
\ir. Thomas served as vice president 
and Mr. Brown was a member of the 
executive committee. Both the latter 
are veterans in the agency field, men 
with mature judgment and of a co- 
operative nature. While they will cer- 
tainly aim to safeguard the agent’s 
interest in insurance they may also be 
counted on to work harmoniously with 
the companies, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and others to render an ever- 
improving service to the general public. 

President Moreton, who went out of 
office at the conclusion of the annual 
NAIA convention at Milwaukee last 
week, was a_ successful administrator. 
Faced with more than the usual number 
ot agency problems, due to the war and 
the attacks on insurance by the U. S. 
Department of Justice, he and his fel- 
low officers, executive committeemen 
and state directors worked hard to settle 
as many difficulties as possible. Mr. 
Moreton, Mr. Thomas and others were 
often in New York or other centers 
during the year attending conferences 
with company or Insurance Department 
representatives. 

Friendly and understanding, conscious 
of the rights of others as well as their 
own, they helped to improve relations 
between agents and their companies. 
Not that all the problems have been 
solved, far from it judging by discus- 
sions at the annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee last week, but there is today far 
less of definite feelings of antagonism 
thans existed ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago. 

Program for New Year 

As the new NAIA year opens the pro- 
gram of activity, as far as revealed at 
Milwaukee, centers around public rela- 
tions, but includes numerous objectives. 
In the last twelve months the work’ of 
the public relations committee regis- 
tered excellent progress. This committee 
has the active assistance of a capable 
headquarters staff directed by Averell 
Broughton, public relations counsel, In 
the hands of agents now are several 
booklets telling the public facts they 
should know about insurance and giving 
agents pointers on how to secure for 
insurance the same definite favorable 
attitude as the automobile, telephone 
and other industries have enjoyed for 
years. 

The leaders of the association will meet 
next month in Philadelphia, instead of 
in New York this month as originally 
planned, with heads of the stock fire 
and casualty companies to outline a 
course of action to meet the Federal 
threat to state regulation of the insur- 
ance business. They feel that in this 
effort they already have the moral sup- 
port of the vast majority of people who 
buy insurance through agents and 
brokers and who have confidence in the 
way the insurance is now conducted. 
Public relations is also tied in closely 
with the vigorous campaign the agents 
will launch soon to secure a fair share 
of the insurance on financed automobile 
when new cars are made again after 
the war. This campaign will be based 
on educating clients who are prospective 
car buyers on the excellent financing 
and insurance services available through 
home town banks and agents, so that 
when they come to get the long-awaited 
automobiles they will not automatically 
surrender the insurance and financing 
to some non-resident combination fi- 
nance-insurance company. The agents 


are going to make a real fight for this 
business and they are lining up strong 


support from thousands of banks 
throughout the country. The plan is 
that presented by Chairman H. 


Hendren of the financed accounts com- 

mittee, which the national board of 

state directors quickly approved. 
Duffus on Financed Risks 

Roy A. Duffus of Rochester, N. Y., 
in his talk on post-war sales planning 
outlined the general idea clearly when 
he said: 

“Post-war planning for sales includes 
protection of that one hundred million 
dollars of new automobile premiums just 
around the corner. Contact your local 
bankers now. Ask them if you can help 
them to obtain their share of auto fi- 
nance business. Offer to put slips with 
your auto policy renewals, listing the 
local banks that will finance that first 
victory model car your client plans to 
buy. You can then hold the insurance 
on that car. On that slip show your 
auto policyholder the many advantages 
to him in financing that first victory 
car through his local bank. 

“Among those advantages are: (1) 
Lowest net finance cost. (2) Cash plus 
trade-in helps on new car purchase. (3) 
There are no hidden charges. (4) He 
establishes a line of credit at that bank. 
(5) He can continue his insurance with 
his own local agent and still look to 
him for service. (6) He will not lose 
by short-rate cancellation of insurance 
on the old car. You and your local bank 
can cooperate to the advantage of your 
client, your bank and yourself. 

“Post-war planning calls for immedi- 
ate contact with your local bank through 
your local board so that you may hold 
your share of that new premium in- 
come.” 

The educational, Business Develop- 
ment Office, agency qualification, avia- 
tion, fidelity and surety, and the new 
fire and allied lines committces will be 
very busy this coming year. The acci- 
dent prevention, fire prevention, branch 
office and inland marine committees will 
carry on as their work is something 
of a permanent nature. 

The board of state directors, created 
two years ago at Chicago to be the 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Ferguson Tells Status of 


Fire Prevention Program 


Reporting as chairman of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Mil- 
waukee meeting last week, W. Loring Fer- 
guson, New Orleans, urged the association 
to publish a fire prevention manual as a 
handbook to guide local groups in the con- 
duct and direction of local campaigns. 

Mr. Ferguson called attention to two 
resolutions proposed by his committee and 
adopted by the state directors at the mid- 
year meeting in Jackson, Miss. The first 
resolution declared that the association 
should use every effort to obtain for the 
use of the public, particularly in rural 
communities, all the available fire-fighting 
equipment when fhe work of the Office of 
Civilian Defense is discontinued. He said 
this will be a job for the Washington rep- 
resentative, as the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury probably will handle dis- 
posal of fire-fighting equipment. 

The second resolution recommended a 
year-round fire prevention campaign rather 
than concentration of effort during Fire 
Prevention Week, such a program to be 
designed by the public relations counsel. 
More important plans and the work to be 
done in starting the public relations pro- 
gram, he said, have prevented any action 
along fire prevention lines. 

Personnel of Mr. Ferguson’s committee 
is: Howard A. Allen, Burlington, Vt.; 
Joseph Barker, .Jr., Omaha, Neb.; Georgc 
E. Burks, Louisville, Ky.; W. C. Burt, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Postelle Cooper, Dem- 
ing, N. M.; Chauncey R. Fowler, Lewis- 
ton, Mont.; Bernard Froiseth, Honolulu, 
T. H.; Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; John J. O’Toole, St. Louis; Mert 
Shell, Cincinnati; Richard Simis, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; E. R. Simms, Sparks, Nev. 


AEC Reelects Otstot; 
Johnson Continues Bulletin 


Milwaukee, Oct. 10—Shermin G. Ot- 
stot, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, 
was reelected chairman of the Association 
Executives Conference at its last night’s 
session, attended by thirty state and local 
associations’ secretaries and managers. 

Alfonso Johnson, Dallas Association, 
was reelected publicity director and was 
instructed to continue his bulletin to the 
key men in the NAIA membership. 
Chairman Otstot will appoint an executive 
committee of three to assist him in the 
AEC activities. 





Patterson on Public Relations Forum 


All businesses have definite obligations 
today beyond merely making money for 
owners or stockholders, W. A. Patter- 
son, Chicago, president of United Air- 
lines, stated when addressing the public 
relations forum at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Milwaukee last week. 

Management, whether in insurance, 
aviation or any other activity, must rep- 
resent the interests of capital, labor and 
the public and in addition assume social 
and economic obligations with respect 
to the communities in which they op- 
erate he said adding that “private enter- 
prise has got to prove it can do a better 
job than the Government can and all 
we ask is an opportunity to prove it.” 

“We are trustees for the American 
business system” Mr. Patterson stressed, 
“and by our own conduct we will either 
eliminate Federal regulation or get more 
of it. The decision rests in our hands.” 
Referring to the present controversy 
between insurance and the Government, 
there is danger in too much centraliza- 
tion of control of insurance, he held, 
and the Government cannot efficiently 
regulate insurance in forty-eight states 
where fundamental conditions vary to 


such a considerable extent. Mr. Patter- 
son is a director of the Insurance Co. 
of North America. 

The insurance situation today, Mr. 
Patterson continued, is somewhat paral- 
lel to aviation in 1934, when the latter 
had trouble with the Government in the 
unjustified cancellation of mail contracts. 
However, air transport is better today 
because of what it went through, he 
said; the aviation business* now realizes 
it has many civic responsibilities in ad- 
dition to purely business duties and is 
carrying these out to the best of its 
ability. 

Not only has aviation the obligation 
to render high grade service to its cus- 
tomers, but it owes something to the 
communities in which it operates, Mr. 
Patterson said. United Airlines tries to 
have its employes a credit to their fel- 
low citizens and the company con- 
tributes liberally to the charitable funds 
in all places where it operates in pro- 
portion to what these cities contribute 
to the receipts of the airlines. 

“No elaborate public relations cam- 
paign can be successful unless we have 
both the right product to sell and we 
accept our social responsibilities there- 
with,” Mr. Patterson said. 
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Hindley Advanced by 
National Fire Group 


MANAGER OF PACIFIC DEPT. 





Feyen Retiring As Associate Manager 
At End of Year; Hindley Formerly 
Served in Eastern Field 

President F, D. Layton of the Na- 
tional Fire Group of companies has 
announced that effective January 1, 1945, 
Associate Manager L. G. Feyen of the 
Pacific department will retire, and As- 
sociate Manager E. R. Hindley will be- 
come manager. E. W. Paterson and 
J. G. Newman, continuing as assistant 
managers of the fire companies, and 
R. J. Parker, continuing as assistant 
manager of the United National In- 
demnity, will assist in supervision of the 
group’s Pacific department business. 

Mr. Feyen has not been well for sev- 
eral years, but because of war emer- 
gency conditions he has continued in 
his executive capacity as assoicate man- 
ager. He has given conscientious atten- 
tion to the affairs of his companies, and 
now requests that he be relieved of his 
many duties. 

At the age of thirteen Mr. Feyen 
began his insurance career with the 
local agency of F. H. Weihe & Co. in 
Dubuque, Iowa, where he was_ born. 
With the exception of a five-year period, 
during which he was employed as chief 
clerk of the United States Reclamation 
Service at Sunnyside, Washington, and 
later as chief clerk to the Se 9 
Right-of-Way Agent of the P. & E. 
Railway at Portland, Ore. hey “ Feyen 
has served the insurance business con- 
tinuously. In 1918 he joined Willard O. 
Wayman & Co., then general agents for 
the National, doing general work in the 
field as special agent and later as state 
agent; in 1926 he was transferred to 
the San Francisco office. In 1930 the 
National purchased the general agency 
and made Mr. Feyen assistant manager 
of the Pacific department of the Na- 
tional Fire Group. In 1938 he was made 
associate manager. 

Mr. Hindley is a native of Connecticut 
and a graduate of Yale University. He 
joined the National in 1923. He has 
served in the home office, and in the 
Pennsylvania field as special agent and 
as state agent. In 1938 he went to New 
York City as assistant general agent of 
the National’s countrywide binding and 
service office, and was promoted to gen- 
eral agent in charge soon after. In 1939 
he went to San Francisco as associate 
manager of the Pacific department. 





MAYO JOINS RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Insurance Co. has 
announced the appointment of C. A. 
Mayo as manager of its marine depart- 
ment in which capacity he will super- 
vise the countrywide business of the 
company from its home office at Provi- 
dence. Mr. Mayo has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in marine underwrit- 
ing and field work. Thomas FE. Gaskiil, 
former manager of the Rhode Island’s 
marine department, recently resigned to 
become secretary of the William Penn 
Fire Insurance Co. at Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK WOMEN MEET 


The Insurance Women of New York 
held their first fall meeting and dinner 
on October 2 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The dinner was followed by a card 
party. More than fifty members and 
their guests were present. Beginning 
November 4 the Insurance Women will 
have the use of a club room the first 
Saturday in each month. John Wana- 
maker is graciously allowing them the 
use of one of their women’s club rooms 
on the sixth floor. 





HEADS N. Y. BOARD DIRECTORS 

Fred W. Kentner, Travelers Fire, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters and A. R. Phillips, 
Great American, is vice chairman. 





J. J. Broughton to Albany 
As North America Manager 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
announces the appointment of John 
Jackson Broughton as manager of its 
service office in Albany, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds J. Arthur Rizy, who is being as- 
signed important responsibilities in an- 
other office. 

Mr. Broughton became associated 
with the North America in 1925, as an 
engineer in the head office in Philadel- 
phia. Two years later, he was trans- 
ferred to the engineering department in 
the Pittsburgh office and, in 1929, he 
began an extensive field experience in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. For the 
past four years, he has been an as- 
~ 29 manager in the office in Newark, 

J. He has been succeeded in Newark 
- W. D. Rogers. 





Philadelphia Premiums 
Show Gain of Nearly 8% 


Fire insurance premiums written in 
Philadelphia during the first six months 
of this year by stock and mutual com- 
panies, as reported to the Philadelphia 
Fire Insurance Patrol, amounted to $4,- 
981,557, compared with $4,621,392 in the 
corresponding period of 1943, an in- 
crease of $360,145 or 7.7%. The leading 
companies include the Franklin Fire, 
with premiums of $422,333; Insurance 
Company of North America, $344,309 ; 
National Liberty, $225,027; Pennsylvania 
Fire, $147,300; Home, $145,045 ; Pearl, 
$129:750; Fire Association, $127, 790. 


J. W. SLAGLE WITH DARGAN 
Jake W. Slagle has joined the Balti- 





more office of Dargan & Co., independ- 
ent fire insurance adjusters. He is as- 
sociated with his brother, Charles W. 


Slagle, in the management of the office. 
He is a graduate of Princeton and has 
been connected with the redistribution 
division of the War Production Board. 


NEW TOBACCO FIRE CLAUSE 


Designed to Fix Liability for Loss 
When Tobacco Is Burned While on 
Auction or Loose Leaf Floors 
The long argued hiatus as between 
liability in event of tobacco being 
burned up while on tobacco auction or 
loose leaf floors, and the question of 
ownership at time of fire loss, will 
probably be cleared up in a change in 
“Suspension of Liability Clause,” which 
the Kentucky Inspection Bureau, for- 
mer Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, has 

arranged to issue shortly. 

Under normal methods of handling 
the farmer brings his tobacco to the 
loose leaf floor to be sold. Eventually 
it is offered at auction and one of the 
big four companies, or smaller buyers, 
or leaf traders buys the basket of crop. 
The farmer has a given period in which 
to reject the offer. The buyer cannot 
reject. 

After the tobacco is sold there is 
generally an interim between time of 
sale and time that the buyer gets it off 
the floor, or actually takes possession. 

Under the new rule there will be a 
three-way liability after sale, which will 
be the liability of the warehousing com- 
pany, or in event the warehousing com- 
pany does not insure tobacco on its 
floor, and which is the property of its 
farmer clientele, the liability will be 
with the farmer. However, the buyer of 
the tobacco will not be recognized as 
liable in event of its.being burned, for 
a period of three days, unless he has 
removed it from the floor in the interim. 








BRIAN THOMPSON ESTATE 


In Cincinnati the late Brian A. Thomp- 
son left his widow his partnership in 
Neare, Gibbs & Co. The will opened in 
Probate Court also designated her as 
executrix and bequeathed her an unesti- 
mated aniount of property. Mr. Thomp- 
son was an authority on marine insur- 
ance. 


























CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE N.A.1. A. 


on the publishing 


of the pamphlet 


entitled 
“YOUR INSURANCE AGENT" 


Constituting Public oe 
material of the best kind, 


distribution will 


benefit phe 


and companies alike. 











THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE cnrany’ 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 











Home Office Fire Underwrit.r 
A medium sized mutual fire insurance comp: ny 
in the middle west wants a man with branch or 
home office underwriting experience to head ‘he 
home office underwriting department. This i: a 
good opportunity for a man in his early thir: es 
to advance. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, ‘i, 
Har. 9040 








W. L. CLAYTON’S RESIGNATION 








First WDC President Leaves Post as 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator, Returning to Business 
Resignation last week of William L. 
Clayton as Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator is of interest to many in- 
surance people. who were in contact 
with him when he was president of the 
War Damage Corporation. When WDC 
was organized in June, 1942, Mr. Clay- 
ton, who was Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and right-hand man to Sec- 
retary Jesse Jones, also became its first 
president. He resigned from all other 
government positions in February of 
this year, to devote his full time to the 
office of Surplus War Property Admin- 
istrator and Howard J. Klosser, former 
vice president, was made president 

WDC. 

The office of Surplus War Property 
Administrator was one of the two major 
administrative positions prescribed in 
the Baruch-Hancock report on war and 
post-war adjustment policies, operating 
under a Presidential Executive Order. 
Mr. Clayton’s resignation was not un- 
expected. It followed immediately 
President Roosevelt’s approval of the 
Surplus Property Act, October 4, legis- 
lation which Mr. Clayton had opposed 
as unbusinesslike and difficult to ad- 
minister. 

Mr. Clayton’s resignation was ac- 
cepted by James F. Byrnes, director of 
the new Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, who had resigned the 
previous day. Both are expected to con- 
tinue in office until their successors 
are named, at which time Mr. Clayton 
will return to his cotton exporting, busi- 
ness which he left in 1940 to enter Goy- 
ernment service. His firm, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Houston, Tex., with 
branches and affiliates in many foreign 
countries, is said to be the biggest cot- 
ton merchant in the world. 

As president of WDC, Mr. Clayton 
praised the cooperation of the fire in- 
surance carriers in the Government en- 
terprise, calling WDC “a fine example 
of the successful combination of Gov- 
ernment resources with the specialized 
experience and organization of private 
industry in doing a big job well.” 





Claim Iowa Violations of 


Ruling on “Russian Plan” 


Insurance Commissioner Charles Rk. 
Fischer of Iowa has received complaints 
that some fire companies are selling 
policies at the annual rate renewable at 
80% for four successive years, a practice 
which is thought to be designed to ci'- 
cumvent the Commissioner’s ruling of 
1941 against the so-called “Russian 
plan,” which consists of selling a policy 
on an annual installment basis at tlic 
same rate as the five-year policy. 

In the 1941 ruling, Commissioner 
Fischer held that no company shall is- 
sue insurance “on the Russian plan or 
any plan extending credit or permittin 
payment of specified premium in instal! 
ments without charging, in addition t» 
cash premium, a sum not less than tl 
prevailing rate of interest.” 





N. Y. BOARD DIRECTORS 

President William A. Riordan of th 
New York Board of Fire Underwriter 
has appointed A. Ross Hanners, Com 
mercial Union; Chris D, Sheffe, Londo: 
Assurance, and George F. Kern, Fulle: 
& Kern, as additional members of th 
board of directors. 
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Days and weeks of silence from the pretty little wife 


that he’d left behind just when he’d most wanted to be 


with her. Then this brief but joyous message—“Son 
born—Mother doing fine.” You can bet that he appre- 
ciates the American Red Cross. For it was the Red Cross 
that got the message through that substituted happiness 
for anxiety. The Red Cross was right there at home, 


too—Nurse’s and Dietitians’ Aides in the hospital; 


later home nursing service to see that every little care was 
provided. Yes, the American Red Cross is doing what it 
can to do everything he’d want to do for her—as well as 
everything she’d want to do for him.And this story might 
be repeated countless times all over the country and all 
over the world. So let’s give a hand—a helping hand if pos- 

sible—to this fine organization which knows no other 


reward than satisfaction in having been of service. 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE ° 


AUTOMOBILE > 


MARINE 
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John J. McAndrews Associate 
With Greer Adjustment Co. 





JOHN J. 


McANDREWS 


John J. McAndrews becomes asso- 
ciated with Greer Adjustment Co., 111 
John Street, New York, on November 1. 
He has been manager of the fire and 
inland marine loss department of Na- 
tional Union Fire, at 80 William Street, 
New York. 

Mr. McAndrews was graduated from 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., class 
of ’30, where he majored in insurance, 
real estate and accounting. Upon his 
graduation he entered the insurance 
field, and in the years which have fol- 
lowed has been with Hall & Henshaw, 
general agents, New York; the Brook- 
lyn office of Hartford Fire, metropolitan 
office of Phoenix Assurance o: London; 
Harold Hyer, independent adjuster, and 
National Union Fire. 


CARVALHO AND JONES RESIGN 





President and First Vice President of 
Northeastern Quit Over Plans for 
Company’s Future 
B. N. Carvalho, president, and George 
EK. Jones, first vice president and treas- 
urer of the Northeastern of Hartford, 
resigned October 17, Chairman of the 
Joard Oliver B. Ellsworth issued the 

following statement: 

“Plans involving the future operations 
of the company which are under con- 
sideration by the board of directors 
caused these gentlemen to tender their 
resignations which were accepted with 
regret.” 

Mr. Carvalho, who became president 
some years ago succeeding Carl F. Stur- 
hahn, has been with the Northeastern 
and its predecessor companies for thirty- 
six years. Mr. Jones became associated 
with the company over thirty years ago. 


FINEGAN WITH NAT’L UNION 





Manager of Loss Department at New 
York Covering Metropolitan Area; 
Was with Hartford Fire 
Thomas P. Finegan, who was assistant 
manager of the fire and inland marine 
loss department of the Brooklyn office 
of the Hartford Fire, has joined the 
New York office of the National Union 
Fire as manager of the loss department 

for the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Finegan joined the Hartford in 
the underwriting department and later 
transferred to the loss department as 
assistant manager and staff adjuster. 

Son of Justice James E. Finegan of 
Special Sessions Court Mr. Finegan was 
graduated from Union College at Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., in 1933 and from Brooklyn 
Law School in 1936. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1937 and joined the Hartford 
in Brooklyn in February, 1938. While 
studying for his law degree and also 
after that for awhile Mr. Finegan 


worked in his father’s law office at 5 
Street. 


3eekman 


Broderick Loses in 
Two Court Decisions 


INVOLVE FINANCED CAR RISKS 





Barred From Using Word “Universal” 
In Corp. Name; Can’t Enforce 
Insurance Contracts 





David F. Broderick, prominent Detroit 
insurance figure and head of the Dear- 
born National Fire, lost two decisions 
in actions just adjudicated by the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court, both nvolving his 
connections, present and past, with the 
writing of insurance for automobile 
finance organizations. 

The court upheld an injunctive order 
obtained by the Universal Credit Co., and 
several affiliates prohibiting the Brod- 
erick interests from incorporating the 
word “Universal” in the Broderick- 
organized and controlled Dearborn Uni- 
versal Underwriters Credit Corp, It was 
noted that Broderick for many years 
was connected with the Universal Credit 
Co. and its kindred corporations which 
were originally formed to finance in- 
stallment sales for the Ford Motor Co. 
which had popularized its automotive 
product as “The Universal Car.” Eventu- 
ally the Ford interests sold the finance 
set-up but Broderick remained with the 
latter until June, 1942. 

In the other suit litigated, D. F. 
Broderick, Inc., and the Home Insurance 
Co. of New York sought to enforce by 
injunction continuance of contracts un- 


once, but many times, 


of course, but neverthe- 
less still new to most 
of the insuring public, 

st be told not 


concerning any new 
form of insurance be- 
fore the idea “sinks in.” 
You'll find it profitable 


der which the Broderick agency and the 
Home had been insuring cars financed 
by the Continental Credit Corp. and 
Contract Purchase Corp. The defendant 
companies had merged, using the name 
of the Contract Purchase Corp. and 
selling out their offices in. Cleveland, 
Jackson and Flint to other finance 
companies. 

After the merger, the plaintiffs said, 
the defendants continued to operate but 
failed to place insurance in accordance 
with two master policies, one covering 
cars financed for dealers and the other 
retail installment sales. The supreme 
tribunal found the lower court was cor- 
rect in finding that the insuring con- 
tracts which, it was held were prepared 
by the insurer or general agent and 
hence must be construed against them, 
were not all-inclusive and that the 
finance companies had discretion under 
their terms not to continue insuring cars 
financed by them with the plaintiffs. 


NAIA 


(Continued from Page 23) 





as a policy forming body of the NAIA, is 
now fully in its stride. Each committee 
report is presented by its chairman to 
the directors in open, or closed, sessions 
and the directors do not hesitate to 
suggest revision in committee presenta- 
tions when they feel such are war- 
ranted or essential. There is no per- 
functory acceptance of reports. Each is 
studied closely. The chairmen are com- 


to keep explaining, to 
keep reminding your 
unsold Assured of 


EXTENDED 
COVERAGE 


Insurance Company Ftd. 
30 John Street, New York ~ 
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mended for the excellent work they ‘aye 
done even when revisions are suggested. 
The rural agents’ committee, he:ded 
by conscientious, able Hamilton ¢ 
(Pinky) Arnall of Newnan,:Ga., is sek. 
ing a new name because it feels ‘hat 
the word “rural” relegates it to the josj- 
tion of a farm group only. As a matter 
of fact six or seven thousand mem ers 
of the association come from s:nall 
towns and villages and the committee 
wants such recognized. The committee 
members are going to present some 
suggested new names to the executive 
committee which will select one of the 
proposals as the new committee name. 
few weeks ago the New York In- 
surance Department released an exam- 
ination of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association, prepared by a 
Department examiner, in which one of 
the suggested changes was that automo- 
bile fire companies concentrate on writ- 
ing valued policies rather than actual 
value forms. The Department argued 
that car owners would likely secure 
better adjustments under the valued 
form. However, this proposal has met 
little favor among agents and many of 
them at Milwaukee expressed them- 
selves in opposition to such a change 
and the convention passed a resolution 
to that effect. 


Moretons Honored 

Retiring President and Mrs. Moreton 
were presented by the association with 
a handsome silver tea service set in 
appreciation for all each has done for 
the organization over a period of years. 
Mr. Moreton was presented also with 
a U. S. Treasury Department citation, 
signed by Secretary Morgenthau, for the 
assistance the NAIA has rendered the 
war finance program in supporting War 
Bond sales. 

The NAIA staff rendered excellent 
service to agents, company men and 
members of the press to make the con- 
vention smooth-running in every way. 
The membership committee adopted a 
resolution commending George DuR. 
Fairleigh for the splendid cooperation 
he and others at New York gave ehe 
committee. The press is grateful to 
Jack Mayer, head of publicity, for his 
speedy handling of convention speeches, 
stories and resolutions. 

Walter H. Bennett, now counsel for 
the ‘association and for many _ years 
general counsel and secretary, as well 
as its best orator, attended all the ses- 
sions at Milwaukee and gave valuable 
legal advice to several committees. 

National Association conventions now 
have less color and drama than some 
years ago when disputes with companies 
were brought out into the open and 
debated vigorously. Today the associa- 
tion operates at least as efficiently as 
before, but in a quiet way. The con- 
vention sessions are now open to nu- 
merous outside speakers who are invited 
to talk on matters of interest to insur- 
ance men. There is little floor discussion 
at such sessions, being confined largely 
to meetings of committees and directors. 


Paul E. Rasor Dies at 92 


Paul Edwin Rasor, for a half century 
engaged in. fire insurance in New York 
until his retirement in 1925, died Oc- 
tober 16, at Greenwich, Conn., at the 
age of 92. He had represented leading 
Russian companies, including the Mos- 
cow Fire, First Russian and the Russian 
Reinsurance. Also, for a long period, he 
was associated with the Great American. 
Mr. Rasor was a charter member of the 
Union League Club and the oldest mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Club. 








ROCHESTER BOARD MEETS 


The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., held a luncheon meeting (c- 
tober 18 with President Robert Consicr 
presiding. One of the subjects discus: ed 
was automobile insurance on financed 
cars and the members were told wi:at 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is doing to help agents secur: a 
part of this business. The board is «r- 
ranging for a regional educational me: 't- 
ing on November 9, The annual election 
of officers of the board will be held 
December 4. 
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In 1900 oie 5% of the 
bread consumed in the U.S. was baked 
outside of the home. Today approxi- 
mately 85% of it comes from America’s 
modern bakeries. 

The country’s 30, 000 bakeries employ 
over 250,000 people, and have an an- 
nual payroll of a quarter of a billion 
dollars—highest among all the food 
industries. In value of ptoducts used 
_ yearly (an estimated two billion dollars) _ 
American bakeries are second only to. 
wholesale meat packing in the food i in: 
_ dustry field. 

The expression, “Clean as a modern 
bakery,” is a common figure of speech, 
Today the American baking industry — 
represents the latest developments in 
machinery, production and distribution 
methods and sanitary handling. 

































PROTECTING 
AMERICA 


Through the ages, bread has been the basic food 
of soldiers—and under the present vitamin and 
mineral enrichment program, “enriched” flour 
and bread are playing an important part, not only 
on the fighting front but also by providing an 
ideal means for getting required nutritive value 
into the diet of civilians at home. 

Insurance Protection, too, is “enriched” by ac- 
tivities which not only minimize the danger of 
damage to property by fire or other hazards but 
also safeguard human life by encouraging the use 
of all precautionary measures and equipment 
known to modern safety engineering. 

Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive 
underwriting and service facilities of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 
















Westinghouse 


Bread, the ideal companion to all 
foods, offers a war-time means of 
extending ration points, adding ex- 
tra nutrition and cutting ~— costs. 


BE Bee, 
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National Association of Insurance Agents, Milwaukee, Oct. 8-11 





H. D. Read on Public Opinion 


Research Expert Tells Public Relations Forum That People 
Are Rarely Short on Fair-Mindedness; But Cites 
Their Ignorance of Insurance 


H. D. Read, vice president, Opinion 
Research Corp. of Princeton, N. J., 
speaking at the public relations forum 
October 10 of the National Association’s 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, declared 
that if 
for its philosophies and ideas “it must 


business is to gain acceptance 


work in some fair relationship to the 
current mood of the people, and cer- 
tainly in accord with the public’s fun- 
damental instincts and desires.” To il- 
lustrate his point Mr. Read pointed to 
the economic decline that followed 1929 
in which an important part of the pub- 
lic lost confidence in business leadership 
and turned to the politician and the in- 
strumentality of the state to reorganize 
social effort. Government stepped in to 
regulate enterprises such as_ securities 
exchanges. The pay envelope and cor- 
porate treasury were reached to “estab- 
lish a vast system of old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance.” The Government 
became banker to private and public 
enterprise; set minimum wages and 
maximum hours for workingmen; made 
it compulsory for the employer to deal 
with his employes collectively. Govern- 
ment also gave housing, food and grants 
to many people, Mr. Read emphasized, 
thus creating a dependency relationship 
between many individuals and the state 
which heretofore had not existed in this 
country. The speaker then declared: 
“These changes could not have been 
accomplished, or certainly not  con- 
tinued, if they had been sharply con- 
trary to the will of the people. The de- 
feat of the U. S. Supreme Court reor- 
ganization plan when sharp public op- 
position developed is evidence in point.” 
Basic Concepts Held by Business 
The speaker then mentioned some 
basic ideas which business maintains as 


to how society should be organized to 
gain a high standard of living for the 
American people and at the same time 
preserve liberty. “For example,” he 
said, “business believes in the following 
concepts: 


“1, Government should be umpire, not 
proprietor. 

“2. Competition is the best mechan- 
ism for social control. 


“3. Business’ power of decision should 
not be taken away by boards or bu- 
reaus. 

“4. Economic productivity is the true 
key to social security. 

“5. Capital should be supplied by in- 
dividuals, not by the state. 

“6. Taxes should not be so high as to 
discourage effort. - 

“7, Society should pay liberal prizes 
to the doers because they create wealth 
for all.” 

In getting such ideas across to the 
public, the speaker suggested that Na- 
tional Association members take a look 
at their own public relations program. 

Mr. Read then suggested two princi- 
ples to keep in mind in either measuring 
public opinion or in attempting to 
change it as follows: (1) People are 
often short on information but they are 
rarely short on fair-mindedness. So 
when business has a message it wants 
to register with the public, if it tells 
that message in clear and understand- 
able terms, with sincerity and convic- 
tion, “you can have confidence that the 
people will appraise it fairly.” 

(2) The American people are not 
socialistic. There is much evidence to- 
day that the public leans more toward 
a free enterprise solution of post-war 
problems than to a_ socialistic one. 
People still believe in private property; 
in opportunity to get ahead; in free- 


dom of operating business. “The sense 
of class struggle, which is the key to 
Marxism and socialism, is confined 
largely to metropolitan areas, and is in 
the minority,” the speaker said. “Ex- 
treme centralization of authority during 
wartime is regarded as a_ temporary 
measure, necessary in time of great 
crisis, but there is strong desire among 
the people for peace and normalcy 
rather than for more revolution and re- 
form.” 


Viewpoint Toward Big Business 


Further along Mr. Read said that 
typical of the surprises that are often 
encountered in studying the temper of 
public Opinion is the viewpoint of the 
people toward big business. His sizeup 
is that most people have assumed for 
a long time that big business is or- 
dinarily a negative symbol in the eyes 
of the public, and he explained: “Actu- 
ally there are evidences that bigness 
carries certain connotations with the 
public that are strictly on the plus side 
in good will and confidence. To date, 
I have no evidence as to the public’s 
thinking about the insurance business 
specifically—which certainly in the ag- 
gregate is classifiable as big business, 
although many of its component parts 
may well be regarded as small business. 

“However, on the subject of big busi- 
ness, I venture the assertion that if any 
serious political move were made to 
break up a firm like General Motors 
into a number of small companies, it 
would be possible quickly to articulate 
strenuous public resistance to such a 
move. The reason is that the public 
sees great good to itself and to the 
country in mass production. ... 

“So it is with business generally. 
The public sees certain benefits in big 
business, such as greater efficiency, abil- 
ity to produce at lower prices, and 
equally important today, the ability to 
provide a great many jobs. I might tell 
you for what it may be vorth in the 
planning of your own public relations 
programs, that aside from winning the 
war, there is rio subject of greater im- 
portance in the public’s mind today than 
that of jobs after the war. 

“This includes jobs for ex-service- 
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The Best Insurance in the World 
U. S. WAR BONDS 








American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York . 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 

















Milwaukee Board Honors 


Past President Calhoun 
The Milwaukee Board of Fire Us der- 
writers was host to. the National /sso- 
ciation officers, members of the execy- 
tive committee and the headquarters 
staff at dinner October 7 at the 
Wisconsin Club, formerly the ancestral] 
home of the late General “Billy” Mit- 
chell of the Army Air Force. Also pres- 
ent were several past presidents of the 
NAIA who were early arrivals at the 
convention. These included David A. 
North, New Haven; Allan I. Wolff, Chi- 
cago; William H. Menn, Los Angeles; 
Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va., and 
William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, 
After the dinner President Thayer Z, 
Clayton of the Milwaukee Board pre- 
sented Mr, Calhoun with a War Bond 
on behalf of the board in recognition of 
his long and unselfish services to the 
board, the Wisconsin Association and 
the National Association. He served as 
head of the NAIA in 1931-32 and since 
then has been a regular attendant at 
annual and midyear conventions. “Big 
Bill”, as he is affectionately known to 
thousands of agents, is always the song 
leader at these gatherings, his powerful 
voice filling any convention hall without 
the aid of loudspeakers. 





Johnson Stresses Urgency 
Of Community of Opinion 


Insurance Commissioner Newell R. 
Johnson of Minnesota, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, first speaker at the closing 
session of the National Association of 


Insurance Agents at Milwaukee, made 
substantially the address he delivered 
recently before the American Life 
Convention at Chicago. His _ subject 
was: “Going Which Way?” (The ad- 
dress was reported in October 6 issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Mr. Johnson’s talk was devoted to 
the Federal legislative situation, and 
the recent conference held in Chicago 
by the special sub-committee of the 
NAIC with insurance company repre- 
sentatives. He stressed the necessity 
for the industry and the Commisssion- 
ers to arrive at a community of opinion 
soon. 

Later at the same session, Commis- 
sioner Johnson administered the oath of 
office to the new president and _ vice 
president of the NAIA. 





Major Stowe Warns Against 
Careless Talk in Wartime 


Characterizing the United States as 
“the most talkative nation on earth,” 
Major Albert J. Stowe, G.S.C., speaking 
as personal representative of Major 
General Clayton Bissell, assistant chief 
of staff, Military Intelligence, War De- 
partment, spoke at the banquei ol 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Milwaukee, October 10. His 
subject was “Be Vigilant—and Mum.” 

Major Stowe said that as_ bus‘ness 
executives, his hearers have long known 
and practiced “security of informa'.on 
and that, war or no war, they ‘ave 
understood the incessant need to respect 
the confidence of employer or client He 
said the danger of giving information 
to the enemy lies largely in lack 0! 
realization that what appears to be in- 
consequential may be much more !m- 
portant to him than the average ‘an 
or woman would imagine. This dager 
is magnified, he said, by the fact ‘hat 
this is “a nation which values its ‘ree 
speech, a nation which has never had 
to suspect its neighbors or question 'ts 
friends, whether those friends live 


across the border or in the next h'ock 
or in the next apartment.” 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio— island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 





Firemen’s Insurance ne Company of Newark,N.J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 
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The Girard Fire & Marine Ins Insurance Company _Royal Plate Glass & & Generel | Ins. Co, of Canada 
rgan 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Ins Insurance Company _‘The Metropolitan ‘rel Insurance Co.of N.Y. 
rgani Orgoniz 
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BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 
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Crum & Forster Praises 


NAIA Public Relations 


The Crum & Forster Group is cooperat- 
ing with the public relations program of 


the National Association of Insurance 
Agents through the national advertising 


program of the United States Fire featur- 
ing the value of the local agent and his 
contribution to his community. In a cir- 
cular letter to Crum & Forster agents 
Vice President Harold Junker says: 

“The fact that many of you have finan- 
cially subscribed to the national program 
to promote public relations, making this 
educational campaign possible, is in our 
opinion one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of recent years. It indicates unity 
on the agency front and gives recognition 
to clouds on the horizon which have threat- 
ening aspects, It is designed to insure your 
business through an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion—that great unharnessed force 
which we enjoy through a free press. 

‘‘The local agent, in common with other 
independent businessmen, supports the 
American ideal of free private enterprise 
under which our republic became a great 
nation. Because his own business is linked 
to private ownership and accumulation of 
property, he supports legislation which is 
based on an understanding of the contri- 
bution which all business makes to the na- 
tional welfare. He opposes trends which 
would curtail legitimate individual freedom 
and opportunity.’ That is a quote from 
Your Insurance Agent—What He Is, What 
He Does and How He Serves, published 
by the National Association of Insurance 
\gents.” 


Stone and North to Speak 
At N. H. Agents’ Meeting 


Theodore J. Rouillard, secretary-treas- 
urer, announced that the New Hampshire 
Association of Insurance Agents will hold 
its annual convention at Manchester Oc- 
tober 26. The Woman’s League will hold 
its annual meeting the same day. Prin- 
cipal speakers will be Edward Stone, 
United States general manager and attor- 
ney of the Employers Group, and John 
North, vice president of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. 


New Wiens’ s Associations 


Are Organized in Illinois 
Helen Stombs, Illinois organization 
chairman of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, met with the new offi- 
cers of the Insurance Women of Decatur, 
Il., October 9, Florence McConnell, Sanks 
Insurance Agency, is president; Dorothy 
McFarland, Bennett & Shade Co., vice 
president; Frances Bopp, J. D. Johnson 
& Son, secretary, and Lena Lazzaroni, 
Harold R. Irish, treasurer. 

Miss Stombs reports to Vice President 
Clara A. MacCubbin, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, chair- 
man of the national organization commit- 
tee, that a new club will be organized 
shortly in Springfield, Ill. 


1.321 AGENTS IN TEXAS ASSN 

Of 1,157 members of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents who, during 
the 1942-43 fiscal year were asked to 
renew their membership, only five failed 
1943-44, D. G. 





to renew for the year 
Foreman, Fort Worth, executive secre- 
tary, recently announced. The organiza- 


tion closed the 1943-44 year with a paid 
membership of 1.321, of which 169 were 
new members. Membership for 1942-43 
was 1,197. 


Insurance Powers on 
Financed Cars Limited 


The recently organized Midtown Asso- 


ciates, Inc., of Manchester, N. H., has 
been deprived of the right to write per- 
sonal liability and property damage insur- 
ance on automobiles financed by the au- 
tomobile finance company with which it is 
affiliated, according to a ruling by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Knowlton. It will be” 
allowed to write fire, theft and collision 
insurance. This is in accordance with a 
rule established several years ago by the 
department, and is a result of the protest 
of the New Hampshire Insurance Agents 
Association. 

A committee was set up by the legis- 
lature of 1941 to make an exhaustive study 
of all phases of insurance on _ vehicles 
financed by loan companies. This com- 
mittee was continued by the General Court 
of 1943 and is expected to report when 
the new legislature convenes next Jan- 
uary. The agents will then present a bill, 
which if enacted into law aims to make 
such a situation impossible to again arise. 


Ls. Goldthwaite Member 
Of Springfield Agency Firm 


Leslie C. Goldthwaite has been named 
a member of the firm of Field, Eddy 
& Bulkley of Springfield, Mass., as of 
October 1. He went to Springfield in 
1916 as western Massachusetts repre- 
sentative of the international banking 
house of White, Weld & Company, 
which position he held for twenty years. 
In 1936, he joined Field, Eddy & Bulk- 
ley in a production canacity. 

Mr. Goldthwaite makes his home in 
Suffield, Conn., and is a member of the 
Suffield Country Club, Congregational 
Church of Suffield and Longmeadow 
Country Club of Longmeadow. 

The agency of which Mr. Goldthwaite 
is now_a member has represented the 
Springfield Fire & Marine since 1868 
and has grown to be one of the largest 
agencies of that company in the coun- 
try. Since January 1, 1912, it has been 
general agent of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety and is now one of that com- 
pany’s most important agencies. 





PREPARE FOR MD. MEETING 

The Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, which will hold its an- 
nual convention in Baltimore on Thurs- 
day, November 16, has appointed a con- 
vention committee to prepare the all- 
day program which will be presented. 
The committee is headed by Alva P. 
Weaver, Jr., Baltimore. 
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H. D. Read Talk 


(Continued from Page 28) 


jobs for war workers, jobs for 


men, 
everybody. Therefore if plans have been 
crystallized, or can be crystallized, to 


assure a large number of jobs in your 
business after the war, there is almost 
nothing else you can do that will cur- 
rently win more good will and approval 
for the insurance fraternity. 

Public Ignorance of Insurance 

Mr. Read then told of a public opin- 
ion survey made by his organization for 
the National Physicians Committee for 
Extension of Medical Service. As an in- 
troductory remark he said that it would 
not surprise him to find, for example, 
that “the dominant factor in public 
opinion about insurance is the public’s 
complete ignorance about it and there- 
fore apathy toward the major prob- 
lems that surround it.” The following 
represent several points in connection 
with this survey which bear out Mr. 
Read’s point: 

“If you ask the public: ‘Do you favor 
or oppose socialized medicine?’ (That’s 
what it used to be called, although I 
don’t recall hearing the term lately)— 
or more specifically, this question, ‘Do 
you approve or disapprove of a plan to 
increase social security taxes and have 
the Federal government use the money 
for a national medical and hospital in- 
surance program?’ you will find an im- 
portant proportion of the American peo- 
ple replying that they do favor such a 
plan. 

“Such findings, limited to this type of in- 
quiry alone have been quoted in some 
quarters as an argument for a govern- 
ment-sponsored medical plan. I’m not 
trying to enter into what I realize is 
a highly controversial issue, but I do 
want to illustrate a principle by telling 
you that such findings materially over- 
simplify what is really in  people’s 
minds. By extensive supplementary 
questioning, we found that a vote for 
a government-sponsored medical plan 
is not really what it appears to be at 
all. 


The Evidence 


“Here is the evidence: First we 
learned that an important proportion of 
the people in the country have found 
the cost of medical or hospital care to 
be burdensome at some time in the 
past, and a majority of these people 
think it would be possible to do some- 
thing to minimize such burdens in the 
future. An important proportion of this 
group suggests voluntarily that the rem- 
edy would be a prepayment medical 
plan of some sort. In turn, we find such 
people quite disposed to favor a gov- 
ernment medical program as a way of 
meeting that need. So far the finding 


is the same as in the more simplified 


type of inquiry. 

“But then we asked people what they 
would think about a medical plan spon- 
sored by their employers and obtained 
through .a private insurance company. 
People answered that this would be 
fine they’d like to have it—just as they 
said they would like to have a plan 
sponsored by the government. So we 
asked, ‘Suppose this insurance-type plan 
were available to you, would you still 
favor a government-sponsored plan?’ 
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And their replies in effect were, ‘No, 
there wouldn’t be any need for it.’” 

Mr. Read said that virtually the same 
line of reasoning was applied in re- 
sponses to questions about a_prepay- 
ment medical plan sponsored by local 
physicians. ‘There was sharply less in- 
terest in a government plan if this other 
means were provided to furnish the se- 
curity desired,” he explained. 

“Finally, to see how this line of rea- 
soning worked out in actual practice, 
we went into a number of communities 
where a high proportion of the workers 
are already covered by insurance-type 
prepayment plans. Two rather startling 
findings resulted: 


Two Startling Findings 


“1. That the people now participating 
in insurance-type prepayment plans or 
doctor-sponsored medical plans vote 
sharply less for a government medical 
program than do others in the same 
community who are not now partici- 
pants in such plans, and 

“2. We found a much lower vote for 
a government medical program among 
all the people in these communities 
than in other comparable communities 
where such prepayment plans are not 
so widély available. 

“In other words, what might easily 
be interpreted as outright sentiment for 
a government medical plan is not 
really a vote for such a program per 

but is rather in large part a vote 
for any plan that reduces the financial 
hazard of serious illnesses.” 


How Much to Tip Pullman Porters? 


In closing Mr. Read told of a recent 
friendly argument with an associate as 
to what was the average tip received 
by Pullman porters for various types of 
accommodations between Chicago and 
New York. To his surprise he learned 
that even the Pullman Co. had very 
little information as to how much their 
porters receive in tips. No formal re- 
port is required from porters, said Mr. 


Read, and for various reasons some of 
them try to create an impression tliat 
tips are less than they actually are, 


while others would like the company to 
think that tips are more than they actu- 
ally are. 

However, of one fact the Pullman ‘0. 
was certain: Those porters who know 
their public relations make more in tips 
than those who don’t. 

Mr. Read submitted that “this i: a 
good observation that applies more gen- 
erally than to just a limited field. I om 
wondering if we couldn’t say also tat 
individual businesses and entire induws- 
tries that know their public relations 
have better reputations, more general 
good will, and more active support ‘or 
their policies and viewpoints than oth: 
that don’t. 

“IT should be very surprised if | is 
were not true, for surveys in dozens of 
fields have *shown that no group which 
serves the public can ever go far me 1g 
if it sticks close to the tenor of public 
thinking.” 
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Right of Choice 
is YOURS! 


That is one of the American 
ways of life we’re fighting to 
preserve. It is your privilege 
and duty to exercise that 
right at the polls on election 
day. 


You express that same free- 
dom of choice in your every- 
day life. When you need 
protection from loss, choose 
an agent or broker in whom 
you can have confidence and 
who can provide you with 
sound insurance protection. 


Elect a Fidelity-Phenix agen® 
and you will havea man who 
gives the best in insurance 
service and protection. 


Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIXZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER eh ti P : FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
peal Te which includes the following companies View: aahenes 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY & C Y CO. «© NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE SU CO. » FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
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Wyatt perenne ~~ 
Crum & Forster Group 


VICE PRISIDENT 


EXECUTIVE 





Gradually Relinquishing Claim Duties 
To Supervise Financial and General 
Administrative Work 


Directors of the e North River, United 
States Fire and Westchester Fire, all 
Crum & Forster Group, 
have elected Henry J. Wyatt executive 
vice president. For some time he has 


units of the 


held the post of vice president. 

Mr. Wyatt entered insurance with the 
Crum & Forster Group as an office boy 
and for many vears has devoted his 
attention to claim work. He has been 
linquishing gradually this supervision 

issume .financial, corporate and gen- 
trative duties. He has had 
much to do with the purchase and con- 
solidation of numerous companies in 
the oup and is a director of the com- 
panies. Also he is a director of the Fire 
\djustment Bureau and the 
Underwrite1 Salvage Co. He is a 
trustee of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association and a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York, the Marine Midland Corp. of 
Delaware and the Peoples Trust Co. of 
New Jersey. He is a member of the 
New York Bar and has given insurance 
law considerable study. 


re 


eral adminis 


Companies’ 


Prepare Insurance Program 
For Advertising Agencies 


“A Proposed Insurance Program for 
\gencies” has been pub- 
lished and copyrighted by the South- 
western Association of Advertising 
\gencies, Inc., Dalias, with the coopera- 
tion of the Dallas Insurance Agents 
\ssociat on The twenty-four page 
numeographed treatise was written by 
Vice President Richard H. McLarry of 
he Texas Association of Insurance 
\gents, a past president of the Dallas 
xchange, in response to a request of 
the advertising agency organization for 
complete and reliable information as to 
the imsurance coverages available to 
and advisable for their members. One 
of the larger advertising agencies, in- 
volved in a law suit, wrote, “we are 
suffering unshirted hell because of our 
lack of knowledge of our need for in- 
surance coverage.” 

\ similar treatise for commercial 
prepared by Mr. McLarry, 
distributed by the 
a year 


i 


printers, 
was printed and 
Dallas Graphic Arts Association, 
ago, but is now out of print. 


Montana Agents Attack 
Political Aims of CIO 


Arnold Huppert of Livingston, Mont., 
secretary of the Montana Association of 
Insurance Agents, charges that CIO 
“desires to dictate the public policies of 
Montana” and attacked Jerry J. O’Con- 
nell, Montana manager of the Political 
Action Committee. “We did not attack 
O’Connell because of his political affilia- 
tions, but we attacked him because of 
his political record in the legislature. 
Insurance men want no privileges. We 
want only a square deal and O’Connell 
did not give the insurance business a 
ngs deal. That is why we attacked 
1m 

E. L. Heildel of Bozeman was elected 
president of Montana Association at 
the thirteenth annual convention. He 
succeeds . O. Morgan of Glasgow. 
K. W. Haviland of Deer Lodge was 
chosen vice president and Arnold Hup- 
pert of Livingston was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Among the resolutions adopted was 


one reading: “We do hereby go on 
record, as opposed to any organization 
representing an organized and selfish 
economic interest in attempting to gain 
power over state and governmental units 
for the purpose of forwarding its own 
interests, and welfare thereby.” 





SQUARE CLUB’S ANNUAL PARTY 


Entertainment and Dance Set for 
Dec. 1 With H. G. Treiss as General 
Chairman; Meeting Held Oct. 16 
The twenty-second annual entertain- 
ment and dance of the Insurance Square 
will be held Friday, December 1, at 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, with Her- 
man G. Treiss of the Great American 
as general chairman. Mr. Treiss is first 
vice president of the club. Box seats 
for this affair at $1.80 per person are 
in charge of William Keller, Jr., Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire; admission tickets 
at $1.20 each are in charge of Leighton 

Ik. Halsey, Phoenix Insurance Co. 

A meeting of the Square Club was 
held Monday, October 16, at Block Hall 
at which a floor show was presented 
for members and their Masonic friends 


after a short meeting. 


Manhattan F. & M. Names 


Walters in Connecticut 


Sheffe, president of the Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
announces the appointment of Charles 
P. Walters as state agent for Connec- 
ticut, exclusive of Fairfield County. 

Mr. Walters, a resident of Windsor, 
Conn., served his insurance apprentice- 
ship with the old Delaware Underwrit- 
ers of Philadelphia and is a_ familiar 
and highly regarded figure in insurance 
circles of the Nutmeg State where he 
has traveled as a fieldman for twenty- 
iwo years. 


CP? D; 


WILLIAM ° T. - SHIRLEY KILLED 

William T. Shirley of Chicago, West- 
ern special agent of the New York Un- 
derwriters, was killed in action in 
France on August 28. He was a mem- 
ber of the 315th Infantry and had been 
in the army about a year. Mr, Shirley 
was a member of the Columbia Univer- 
sity fire insurance scholarship class of 
1930 and entered the home office of the 
New York Underwriters in September 
of that year. He was also an honor 
eraduate of the Insurance Institute. He 
had been in the Middle West since 1935. 
His widow and infant daughter survive. 


Rhode Island Agents 
Seek Qualification Law 


Proponents and opponents of a pro- 
posed agents’ qualification law in Rhode 
Island again debated the subject before 
the State House of Representatives 
committee investigating fire insurance 
rates on October 3 at Providence. At' 
the last two sessions of the General 


Assembly bills establishing qualification 
standards have failed to pass. 

Chairman William E. Powers of the 
fire rate committee explained that the 
group was not sure whether the sub- 
ject should be embodied in its report 
and it was not discussing any particular 
bills but merely whether qualificat’ons 
should be established for persons s_Il- 
ing insurance. 

Carleton I. Fisher of Providence, one 
of the leading Rhode Island agents, told 
the committee the present law is not 
adequate. He said it was revelant for 
the committee to consider the subject 
in its investigation, as a part of every 
insurance rate includes an increment to 
repay the agent or broker for his efforts 
and knowledge and therefore this be- 
comes part of the rate. 





Moreton, Elwell to Address 
Ohio Agents’ Convention 


Harry’ T. Minister, vice president of 
the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, has announced that Fred A. 
Moreton, Salt Lake City, Utah, past 
president, National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and Edward W. El- 
well of New York City, U. S. manager 
for the Royal Exchange, will speak at 
the annual convention of the associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Oct. 23-24. Mr. EI- 
well will speak at the banquet. 

Among others on the program are 
Clayton G. Hale of Hale & Hale, Cleve- 
land; J. Roth Crabbe of Columbus, 
Superintendent of Insurance, and Paul 
R. Gingher of Columbus. J. F. Van- 
Vechten of Akron, is president of the 
Ohio Association. 





STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 





Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N.J 


Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








R. I. Insurance Courses 


Ten courses in insurance will be given 
by the Division of Industrial Extension 
of Rhode Island State College in co- 
operation with the Department of In- 
surance, starting October 16, it was an- 
nounced by Dean Asa S. Knowles, direc- 
tor of the division. 

The courses are open to persons de- 
siring to “improve their professional 
competence, or to gain the requisite 
education necessary to passing examina- 
tions for a professional license,” Dean 
Knowles said. “Credit toward the de- 
eree of bachelor of science in business 
administration may be obtained by per- 
sons who meet the entrance require- 
ments ‘of the college.” 

Two of the courses, those in inland 
marine insurance and fire insurance, 
began October 16, the course in cas- 
ualty insurance, October 17, the courses 
in suretyshipand general principles, 
October 18, and life insurance and 
agency and home office management, 
October 19. 




















Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Great American Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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OU can help hasten the day—THE day of 
final unconditional surrender—by investing 
your war-time earnings in War Bonds. 

Hastening the day means shortening casualty 
lists. In war, bullets, shells and bombs are exchanged 
for lives. The War Bonds you buy help pay for the 
bullets, shells and bombs that will speed the victory. 


Your consistent War Bond investments will work 


for you too at the same time that they work for your 
boy in service. They will give you that luxurious 
feeling of freedom that goes with a well-lined pocket- 
book. For whatever you may desire ten years from 
now, your War Bonds will add one-third more to 
what you’ve invested. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that 
victory more secure—buy your War Bonds today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Tells Agents How to Work With 
Banks to Get Auto Finance Risks 


\ suggested program of activity for 
agents to follow in establishing contacts 
with local bankers for the purpose of 
keeping and banking on fi- 
nanced automobiles in local hands was 
offered by W. H. Heineke, vice presi- 
dent of the American Eastern Co. of 
Philadelphia when addressing the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents in New York 
this week. In Mr. Heineke’s opinion 
not only must agents in the post-war 
period fight to secure some of the com- 
prehensive and collision business on 
financed cars, but they must also meet 
the competition of auto dealers, licensed 
to hold the writing of per- 


insurance 


as agents, 


sonal liability and property damage 
coverage. 
During the war period, Mr. Heineke 


said, certain finance comnanies have or- 
ganized or acquired casualty insurance 
companies in addition to their fire com- 
panies; a number of states are permit- 
ting licensing of auto dealers as insur- 
ance agents, and several states have 
enacted financial responsibility laws, 
thus widening the market for liability 
and property damage insurance. 

Finance Companies Plan Own Campaign 

“What do these events mean to you! 4 
asked Mr. Heineke. “Well, if you didn’t 
have much of a chance to write fire, 
theft and collision coverages on new 
automobiles in years past, what chance 
do you think you will have to write 
bodily injury, property damage and the 
property coverages in the future, when 
the automobile dealer, licensed as an 
insurance agent is out seeking the busi- 
ness? With the automobile dealer 
equipped to finance and insure the new 
post-war cars both for property and 
liability coverages, where will your cus- 
tomers go? From that angle, the pic- 
ture doesn’t look too inspiring does it? 

“Up to this point, though, we have 
reckoned without one powerful factor— 
public preference. Experience has shown 
that buyers of automobiles not only like 
to buy locally, but they prefer to finance 
locally. They like to pay their install- 
ments in person, without the necessity 
of buying drafts and money orders to 
send to some distant finance company. 
They like to have their claim losses 
adjusted promptly with the help of 
someone whom they know is looking 
out for their interests. They don’t like 
to deal with an impersonal finance com- 
pany located miles away. That brings 
us to our plan. 

“Go to the banks in your community 
and tell them that you want to work 
out a two way plan, a cooperative plan, 
whereby they (the banks) will finance 
your clients’ automobile purchases. You 
will, of course, provide the insurance 
protection, all of the insurance protec- 
tion, which will become part of the 
transaction. 


What to Tell Bankers 

“Tell your banks: 

“1, That because of your many con- 
tacts, you can act as a ‘bank salesman’; 
that you are in a position to convert 
a large number of automobile buyers 
to the use of local bank service. 

“2. That you can provide them with 
the assistance they need. Delivery of 
the draft in payment for the car to the 
dealer, proper recording of the lien on 
the title application as well as the veri- 
fication of the motor and serial numbers, 





-win friends and 


are several of the important services 
you can render. 

“3. That through you, the purchaser 
and the bank can be sure of adequate 
insurance protection, with the interest 
of each properly taken care of in the 
policy. 

“4. That your ‘on the job’ claim serv- 
ice is Of special importance to the car 
buying public. For years, automobile 
buyers have been at the mercy of finance 
company adjustors. They will like your 
‘on the job’ fair claim treatment. 

“5. With your many contacts, you can 
influence people for 
them on dozens of other consumer items, 
your policyholders will be buying and 
financing in the post-war era. 

“Banks have been doing a great deal 
of post-war planning of their own. Cer- 
tain large metropolitan banks have been 
counselling their correspondents on the 
mechanics of automobile financing. 
Members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation have been provided with man- 
uals for their use in consumer financing. 
Your community banks are probably 
well along in developing plans of their 
own and they will welcome your story 
of how you can work together in this 
endeavor.. You may even want to con- 
sider organizing all the mutual agents 
in your community to work with your 
banks as a unit in order to provide 
— coverage and more force to the 
plan. 

Seven Points As Guides 

“These seven points may well serve 
as your guide in your own application 
of the plan I have outlined. They are: 

“1, Educate yourself on local finance 
mechanics. 

“2. Help your clients overcome their 
timidity toward bankers. 

“3. Do more than send your customer 
to the bank. Follow through with the 
client until the deal is complete. 

“4. Use well planned and well pre- 
pared publicity material with every let- 
ter, bill and policy you send from your 
office. 

“5. Keep reminding your customers 
and prospects that an insurance agent 
can do a better job of full protection 
and good service at the time of loss or 
accident than a disinterested finance 
company. 

“6. Know your banker—work closely 
with him. 

“7. Do it now.” 


D. R. McLennan 


(Continued from Page 22) 


in Chicago his office became Burroughs, 
Marsh & McLennan through consolida- 


tion of the agencies of D. . Bur- 
roughs & Co, and Marsh, Ullmann & 
Co. Mr. Burroughs retired shortly 


thereafter and the firm became Marsh 
& McLennan. 
Period of Expansion 
Chief factors in the new firm were 
Harry Marsh, who handled the insur- 
ance of the United States 7 Corpo- 


ration, and Mr. McLennan. . Marsh, 
who made his “nae nesta in New 
York, died some time ago, Associated 


with them also was C. Ward Seabury, 
a young man who had been with Marsh, 
Ullmann & Co. and eventually became 
president of Marsh & McLennan, when 
Mr. McLennan became chairman of the 
board. 

Marsh & McLennan continued to ex- 
pand, establishing branch offices as 
brokers in some cities, as agents and 
brokers in others and at San Francisco 
a general agency covering a number of 
states. They afterward disposed of this 
general agency, as they considered it 
inconsistent to appoint local agents and 
then, as brokers, secure interstate lines 
which deprived some of these same 
agents of risks on their books. The cor- 
poration now has nineteen offices in the 
United States and Canada and one in 
London, 

The brokerage corporation built up a 
large organization. Thirty years ago it 
was said to be employing seventeen en- 
gineers and inspectors, some of whom 
devoted all their attention to individual 
railroad lines. Marsh & McLennan drew 
to ther service able insurance men from 
the ranks of company executives and 
fieldmen and smaller brokerage firms. 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 21) 
and the companies 


” 


tion was “a fiery one” 
“sot a good going-over in Milwaukee, 
said Mr. Kirkpatrick. “The members left 
Milwaukee in‘a fighting mood and the 
appeal to join the association which is 
fighting for your business was strong.” 

In contrasting the two conventions My. 
Kirkpatrick saw a great change in attitude. 
“Far from damning the companies the 
National Association has learned to work 
in close co-operation with them and they 
with the association,” he said. “The agents 
and the fire companies jointly maintain the 
Business Development Office which plays 
an important part in this meeting with its 
‘Pattern for Production’ program on post- 
war sales planning. The agents also have 
a liaison program committee, the purpose 
of which is to sit down around the table 
with company and other representatives 
and talk over things in general to assure 
a common understanding. The whole tone 
of this meeting is one of dignity, educa- 


Canadian Committees Named 
To Study Inland Marie 


Following are the committees ap- 
pointed by insurance company exe: u- 
tives in Canada to explore the possib‘ji- 
ties of the establishment of uniform ty 
of practice in inland marine business in 
Canada: 

Interim executive: Chairman, H. G. 
Bethune, of Home Insurance, Toron: 0; 
vice chairman, Pe: ks; Kearns, Shaw & 
Begg, Ltd., Toronto; secretary, Wilson 
McLean, counsel for the Canadian !n- 
land Underwriters Association; mein 
bers of the committee, H. W. Bell of 
the Royal-Liverpool group, toetrest: 
J. V. Owen, Guardian Assurance, Mon- 
treal; -C. H. Reed, General Security, 
Montreal; H. F. Roden, Commercial 
Union, Montreal; T. E. Haskins, ‘Nor- 
wich Union, Toronto; | ne McDonald, 


Massie & Renwick, Toronto; J. C 
Stuart, Dominion of Canada ‘General, 
Toronto. 

Working committee: H. W. Bell, 


Royal-Liverpool group, Montreal, who 
is chairman; J. C. McDonald, Massie & 
Renwick, Toronto; John  Ratchfora, 
Toronto General Insurance, Toronto; 
>. W. Gale, Aetna Fire, Toronto; 0. 
L. Duncombe, Yorkshire, Montreal. 
While increased membership is one of 
the objectives of the Canadian Inland 
Underwriters Association, it is felt that 
of paramount importance at the present 
time is some scheme whereby compan- 
ies writing inland marine business can 
get down to some mutual basis of co- 
operation. This will be one of the aims 
of the committees who will consider the 
whole situation and consult with organ- 
ized bodies in the insurance business. 





September Fire Losses Up 
19% Over a Year Ago 


Estimated fire losses in the United States 
in September were $31,448,000, an increase 
of $830,000 or 3% over August and #4- 
960,000 or 19% higher than September, 
1943, it was announced by W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This is the highest 
September loss reported since September, 
1931, when the figure was $33,202,986. 

The estimates are based on incurred 
losses reported by member companies, plus 
an allowance for uninsured and unreported 
losses, 

Losses in the twelve months ended with 
September 30 are estimated at $417,848,000 
as compared with $354,445,000 for the year 
ended September, 1943. 





tion, public relations, stability and_ poise. 
The association executives have come to 
view any problem facing the insurance 
business as their problem. There have been 
some differences of opinion. ... It is un- 
thinkable that any wide-open break could 
now come between the National Associa- 
tion and the fire or casualty companies.” 
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T, O. Carlson Named 
Nat’l Bureau Actuary 


SUCCEEDING CHARLES J. HAUGH 
Appointment of J. M. Cahill Announced 
to Newly Created Post of Assist- 
ant Secretary, Effective Nov. 15 





Charles J. Haugh has resigned as ac- 
tuary of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters to assume 
an executive position with the Travelers 
in its casualty actvarial department, 
effective November 1. In announcing 
his resignation this week the National 
Bureau spoke of his nineteen years’ 
service with the organization, during 
which period he has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most capable men 
in the field of casualty insurance. To 
fill the gap created by his resignation, 
the bureau has taken the following 
steps: 

Thomas O. Carlson, at present asso- 
ciate actuary,, has been appointed ac- 
tuary, effective November 1. He has 
been with the bureau for the past six- 
teen years, 

James M. Cahill, at present actuary 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, is resigning that post to join the 
bureau in the newly created post of as- 
sistant secretary, effective November 15. 

Their Respective Careers 

Thomas O. Carlson, brother of the 
famed Lieut. Colonel Evans Carlson of 
the U, S. Marines, is pointed to as emi- 
nently qualified to take the full respon- 
sibility of guiding and supervising the 
bureau’s actuarial and statistical work, 
and this promotion is a well deserved 
recognition of his ability. He is a Fel- 
low of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
and has taken an active part in its pro- 
ceedings. His experience with the bu- 
reau has been well rounded, involving 
not only an intimate knowledge of all 
lines of casualty insurance, but also the 
broadening effect of close personal con- 
tact with the various rating and techni- 
cal committees. 

For sometime past Mr. Carlson has 
served as secretary to the joint rating 
committee in connection with the ap- 
plication of the comprehensive rating 
plan to war projects. He has done out- 
standing work in many other special un- 
dertakings, a striking instance being in 
connection with the development of the 
present boiler and machinery manual. 
_James M. Cahill as actuary of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, has ably handled that po- 
sition, A Fellow of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, his earlier training was 
in the actuarial department of the Trav- 
eens with experience in all casualty 
lines, In his new post with the Bureau, 
he will cooperate with the actuary and 
‘he rating division managers on special 
iroblems, in the preparation of staff 
recommendations to rating committees 
ind in the subsequent conferences, meet- 
ings and hearings incident to the estab- 

iment and promulgation of rates. 


J. W. MCKENNA PROMOTED 
john W. McKenna has been promoted 
Globe Indemnity to supervisor, gen- 
ral liability department in its New 
rk office. He has been with the com- 
iny for the past four years as assistant 
veneral liability underwriter. Previously 
© served the Standard Accident for six- 
en years in New York City. 


M. D. JOYCE A MAJOR 
Morton Dean Joyce, vice president of 
vm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., New York 
‘nsurance brokers, and a son of William 
B. Joyce, is now with the Eighth Air 
‘orce in England, and has been com- 
missioned a major. 











Floyd H. Craft Gives 
Mutual Agents’ Outlook 


SEES MORE RATE CUTS AHEAD 





Aircraft Insurance and Contract Bonds 
Loom Up As Big Post-War Lines; 
Competition Keen, He Predicts 





Floyd H. Craft, Greensboro, N. C.,, 
agent in his report as president of the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents in annual session October 
16-18, at Hotel New Yorker, N. Y., 








Stand on Direct Writers 


Floyd H. Craft, president, Nat‘onal 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
declared in his annual address that while 
a great many companies will continue 
to be agency minded, some companies 
elect to operate both direct and through 
agents. In his judgment, no ind vidual 
or company can very well carry water 
on both shoulders. Direct writers will 
continue to be a competitor, he ad- 
mitted, but the agent’s job is to prove 
to the companies that the agency sys- 
tem is the best way to do business. 








sounded a post-war slogan for insurance 
agents when he said early in his ad- 
dress: 

“This is a changing world and ours 
is a changing business. To keep pace 
with developments requires constant 
reading and constant study and regular 
contact with those of the insurance 
world who are rated as thinkers and 
creators of new ideas. Policies are being 
broadened, new coverages are being in- 
troduced and new mechanical and other 
developments are creating a demand for 
policies that were unheard of in the 
horse and buggy days. 

“Rate reductions are frequent and 
may become even more so. To offset 
this and also the inroads which may be 
made by companies operated by finan- 
cial institutions and large chain organ- 
izations will require every bit of in- 
genuity that we can develop. We might 
as well awaken to the fact that compe- 
tition during the early post-war period 
will be beyond anything we have yet 
experienced. To get our share of the 
business we must be alert and we must 
be well informed as to the buyers’ needs 
and what is available with which to meet 
it. More premium per policyholder must 
come through selling more types of cov- 
erage—comprehensive coverage—to each 
policyholder. Additional lines must be 
sold but they can only be sold when 
they are understood and ably presented 
to the buyer.” 

Aircraft Insurance Outlook 

The speaker then gave his opinion as 
to the production’ outlook for various 
types of coverage, pointing to aircraft 
insurance as possibly being the coverage 
“that will hold up volume for many 
agents and companies, too. He noted 
that the Mutual Aircraft Conference is 
now providing hull insurance facilities, 
and that mutual casualty companies are 
giving considerable thought to forming 
a pool for handling aircraft liability. In 
this connection Mr. Craft recommended 
that “a resolution be addressed to the 
companies by this convention urging 
casualty coverage.” 

As an indication of the post-war im- 
portance of aircraft insurance, he re- 
ferred to the prediction of Charles I. 
Stanton, administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, that “there will be 
500,000 planes owned by civilians in this 
country by the year 1950.” Insurance 
premiums on them will run into stag- 
gering figures, declared the speaker, and 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Casualty-Surety Agents 
Elect O’Neil and Daniel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 





Take Steps to Resume Joint Annual 
‘Meetings With Company Association; 
O’Gorman and Burras Are Reelected 





John E. O’Neil, Fairfield & Ellis, Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
at the meeting of the executive committee 





JOHN E. O’NEIL 


of that organization in Chicago, October 9, 
and Carl P. Daniel, Daniel & Henry Co., 
St. Louis, was elected vice president. 

Mr. O’Neil succeeds Lew H. Webb, 
Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, who had 
been in office two years, and Mr. Daniel 
succeeds Mr.+O’Neil as vice president. 
W. D. O’Gorman, O’Gorman & Young, 
Newark, who presided over the sessions, 
was reelected chairman of the executive 
committee, and Charles H. Burras, presi- 
dent of Joyce & Co., Chicago, perennial 
secretary-treasurer, was continued in office. 

The meeting of the executive committee 
was called in view of the cancellation of 
the annual convention customarily held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in con- 
junction with the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. The 
joint convention has not been held since 
1941, and it was the sentiment of the 
agents’ executive committee that they 
should be resumed. A committee was 
appointed to confer with company execu- 
tives on the possibility of holding the con- 
vention next year. This committee is com- 
posed of Mr. O’Gorman, John T. Harri- 
son, New York, and H. W. Schaefer, 
New York. 


Fetzer Is Chairman 

Wade Fetzer, chairman of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., Chicago, served as chairman 
of the nominating committee, the other 
members being B. W. McCluer, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha, 
and Joseph F. Hickey, St. Louis. 

Wheaton A. Williams, Minneapolis, and 
Frank Spratlin, Atlanta, were elected to 
the executive committee from which T. F. 
Braniff of Dallas and Oklahoma City 
retired. 

Discussions were held on a number of 
matters of current interest, including work- 
men’s compensation retrospective rating 
plan and post-war planning for fidelity and 
surety business. Messrs. Burras, O’Gor- 
man and Harrison have been participating 
in the meetings of the committee on post- 
war planning for fidelity and surety and 
they outlined progress of that committee 
to date. Mr. O’Neil, who represents the 
casualty and surety agents on the recently 
organized all-industry liaison committee, 
reported on the recent meeting of that 
committee, and Robert C. Knox, Hartford, 
member of the public relations committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 


. 


Agents, reported on the agents’ public re- 
lations program. 
elton and Reeves Guests 

Special guests at the dinner following 
the meeting were Spencer Welton, vice 
president of the Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co., who left the meeting of 
the NAIA in Milwaukee especially for 
the dinner, and-H. E. Reeves of Joyce & 
Co., Chicago. Following the dinner, Mr. 
Welton returned to Milwaukee for the 
conclusion of the NAIA meeting and sev- 
eral of the casualty and surety men ac- 
companied him. 

Mr. O’Neil attend the 
Webb was 


unable to 
and Mr. 


Was 


Chicago meeting 





CARL ‘P. DANIEL 
confined to his home by illness. Present 
at the meeting were Messrs. Daniel, 
O’Gorman, Burras, Harrison, Schaefer, 
Fetzer, McCluer, Abrahamson, Hickey, 


Williams, Spratlin, Knox, Braniff and the 
following other members of the executive 
committee: V. J. Armstrong, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; C. M. Bend, St. Paul; George W 
Blossom, Jr., Chicago; J. Elliott Hannon, 
Cleveland; Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, 
Mo., and E. R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City. 
O’Neil’s Career 


In Messrs. O’Neil and Daniel the asso- 
ciation has two vigorous and _ influential 
men at its head. Mr. O’Neil was born 
in Boston and has been in the insurance 
business since he was sixteen years of age. 
He first went with the Boston office of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., where he re- 
mained for five years and worked his way 
up through several underwriting depart: 
ments. His immediate superior and tutor 
in his first job was John H. Grady, now 
United States manager and attorney, Gen- 
eral Accident. In 1907, when T. J. Falvey, 
who had been Boston manager of the 
United States Fidelity & (Guaranty Co., 
resigned to organize the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., of which he is 
resident, he was succeeded in the U. S. 
F. & G. office by Edward J. O’Neil, uncle 
of John E. O’Neil, who persuaded the 
latter to join him in 1910 as manager of 
the casualty department of the office. He 
soon became assistant manager of the en- 
tire office. 

Mr. O’Neil enlisted at the beginning of 
the First World War, went to officers’ 
training school and was graduated as a 
first lieutenant, At the close of the war 
he returned to the U. S. F. & G. in Bos- 
ton, remaining until 1926, wher he became 
manager of the casualty departments of the 
Boston general agency then operating under 
the firm name of Russell & Fairfield. In 
1935 Mr. O’Neil was made a partner in the 
firm, the name of which had been changed 
to Fairfield & Ellis. 

Mr. O’Neil is a member of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Insurance 
Federation of Massachusetts, Boston Cas- 
ualty Insurance General Agents Associa- 
tion. He also belongs to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Boston and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to the 
Boston City Club, Clover Club, Downtown 
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Personality Closeups at the Milwaukee 
Convention of the National Association 


By SPENCER WELTON 
Peripatetic Vice President, Massachusetts Bonding 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 10, 1944 

This annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents con- 
forms closely to the current pattern of 
such gatherings, so far as elimination of 
entertainment features is concerned, 
and in point of numerical attendance, it 
does no greater violence to ODT rec- 
ommendations than is true of other na- 
tional organizations, * * * 

Joniface Walter Schroeder, at whose 
sumptuous hostelry association head- 
quarters is established, owns and oper- 
ates hotels in a dozen other Wisconsin 
and Indiana cities. In addition he car- 
ries on the big Milwaukee general 
agency which bears his name. 

Before going into the insurance busi- 
ness, Walter Schroeder at the age of 
16 precociously and successfully started 


and conducted a law and real estate 
journal, * * * 
Past President William Calhoun 


beamingly and_ pridefully welcomes 
delegates to his municipal hearthstone. 


* *k * 


Many compliments paid to T. Z, Clay- 
ton, general chairman of the convention 
and all his committeemen, for fine job 
done all-around. One of the busiest men 
here, he is president of Milwaukee 
Board of Fire Underwriters and is vice 
H. Russell Co. of 


president of Geo. 


Milwaukee. 

F. A. Moreton’s Fine Administration 

The administration of retiring Presi- 
dent Fred A. Moreton has been marked 
by conspicuous achievement in many 
directions, a notably happy accomplish- 
ment being the rapprochement of the 
National Association and the Ohio As- 
sociation. * * * 

Past President W. E. (Gene) Har- 
rington is now a Lieutenant Colonel at- 
tached to Army headquarters staff in 
the Pentagon Building, Washington, D. 
C.. and concerned primarily with re- 
negotiation of war contracts, * * * 

Public Relations Committee Chairman, 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, performs 
such prodigies of industry that few who 
meet and see him in action realize that 
he is the modest possessor of unusual 
a golfer; that he has an avia- 
tor’s license and has owned and flown 
his own plane; and that he has virtu- 


performer on a number of 
* * * 


skill as 


osity as a 
musical instruments. 
Averell Broughton, NAIA public rela- 
tions counsel, wins new admirers for 
progress report which he turned in. * ** 
arter Forthright and Vigorous 
George W. Carter, Detroit insurance 
leader, vigorous and forthright as ever, 
continues wholly content in his role year 
after year of doing yeoman service for 
the industry as a whole and seeking no 
public accolade for his contribution. * * * 
No one hopes more fervently for early 
war victory and resumption of automo- 
bile manufacturing than knowledgeable, 
hard-working Orville Davies, vice presi- 
dent General Exchange Insurance Corp., 
New York City. * * * 
Candid camera combination Harry H. 
Fuller, deputy United States manager, 
Zurich, Chicago and his No. 1 assistant, 


E. J. Savage, lose no opportunity to se- 
cure the counterfeit presentments of the 
many notables here present, * * * 

The agency of Past President David 
North, New Haven, Conn., is now into 
its second century of community service, 
the business having been established Oc- 
tober 5, 1842. Perhaps you know. that 
both Mr. and Mrs. North are ‘active in 
New Haven musical circles, ea¢h being 
an accomplished vocalist and instrumen- 
talist. * * * 

Oklahoma City General Agent Her- 
shel Farish, now Commander in’ the U. 
S. Navy, has written a lifetime all risk 
policy on the affections of Miss Frances 
Henry, the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of the late J. W. Henry, Pitts- 
burgh general agent, who in his lifetime 
held many offices in state and na- 
tional insurance associations. The pre- 
cise date of the marriage is not yet an- 
nounced. * * * 

Alvin Keys, the Lincolnesque execu- 
tive committeeman from Springfield, IL, 
brings to that Association portfolio un- 


usual breadth of éxperience since over 
the years he has by court or adminis- 
trative order been appointed receiver or 
rehabilitator of numerous’ insurance 
companies, and has made a _ splendid 
record in that field of activity. * * * 


Lyman Drake, Jr., Boys Club Leader 


Illinois Association’s regional vice 
president, Lyman Drake, Jr., heads the 
Boys Club Association of the Union 
League Club of Chicago. That associa- 
tion under Mr. Drake’s direction main- 
tains two large and splendidly equipped 
club houses in Chicago, and a large camp 
for boys in the country nearby. Mr. 
Drake’s unselfish and untiring devotion 
to this work is largely responsible for 
the important part it has played in the 
lives of many hundred underprivileged 
and undernourished boys in the Chi- 
cago. area, * * * 

An old friend happily met, J. R. Van 
Vechten, head of McIntosh-Bowers- 
West Co., Akron, and president of the 
Ohio Association, now again, and it is 
hoped permanently, in the National As- 
sociation fold, * * * 

Francis Ludolph who has guided the 
activities of the San Antonio Insurance 
Exchange for more than thirty years, 
got his start in the insurance business 
while playing a piano in a hotel or- 
chestra, * * * 

“Believe it or not,’ Thomas Gresham 
Redden of Greensboro, N. C., worked as 
a delivery boy in a grocery store at the 
age of 5 and at 12 left home to take his 
first steady job, all of which is difficult 
of comprehension by those who having 
heard him speak in public assume that 
he is a university alumnus. * * * 

Executive Committeeman Guy T. War- 
field, Jr. of Baltimore, seems to have no 
difficulty in measuring up to the insur- 











One of ©) BASIC FACTORS 
which promote 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


National development stems 
from a few fundamental 
elements. 


Vision to PLAN...CAPITAL 
for finance... MEN and 
TOOLS for the work itself... 
and INSURANCE to protect 
the entire assembly ...to 
eliminate the fear of loss and 
promote effective action. 


Central Surety agents in every 
state of the Union are contrib- 
uting, in this manner, to the 
country’s progress. 
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ance tradition and prestige of his dis- 
tinguished kinsman, one-time Gove:nor 
Edwin Warfield of Maryland, founder 
and president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co, * * * 

Past President Cliff C. Jones, Kan- 
sas City, is one of the incorporator: of 
projected new airline which, if aut/or- 
ized, will serve a considerable area ad- 
jacent to Kansas City and, it is re- 
sumed, act as a “feeder” to the Brzniff 
Air Line, headed by General Agen: T. 
E. Braniff of Oklahoma City. * * * 


J. K. Walker Played on Chicago “ubs 
Team 


J. K, Walker, president of Moore- 
Case-Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago, was 
once a catcher on the Chicago Cubs 
baseball team. Recently he bought a 
home at Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
spends part of his time indulging his 
addiction to another favorite sport, golf, 
of which he is a talented exponent. * ** 

It is not by chance that National Dj- 
rector W. Herbert Stewart, Chicago 
general agent, has long been a leader in 
National Association’s surety bond ac- 
tivities. He was born at Baltimore and 
had his first insurance training with the 
American Bonding Co. After long serv- 
ice as chairman of NAIA fidelity-surety 
committee he is now on it in an advisory 
capacity. * * * F 

Chairman of this committee, H. F, 
“Speed” Warner, Kansas City agency 
head, adds to his reputation by his pene- 
trating report on bonding problems. *** 

The youthful ambition of Past Presi- 
dent W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va. 
was to become a surgeon, but an odessy 
of insurance sung to him by an ac- 
quaintance made at a Virginia house 
party decided him to abandon the study 
of medicine in mid-term at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. * * * 

Past President Frank R. Bell, Charles- 
ton, West Va., generously hosts a din- 
ner party consisting largely of self- 
invited guests and graciously contrives 
to make each feel an actual even 
though not declared guest of honor. * ** 

Drex Foreman, Fort Worth, who is 
perennial secretary of the Texas Asso- 
ciation, denies the rumor that he is soon 
to retire to a ranch in the Panhandle 
country. On the contrary he hopes to 
continue to “ride herd” on Texas Asso- 
ciation matters for many years to 
come, * * * 


Alfonso Johnson’s Bulletins 


The bulletins of Alfonso Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Dallas Association, are 
giving him considerable prominence as a 
commentator in the brisk manner. *** 

Past President William Menn and 
Harold McGee, both of Los Angeles, 
temporarily marooned at Milwaukee 
through inability to secure transporta- 
tion back to the West Coast. * * * 

Tom Redden, Greensboro, N. C., as- 
tounded to find himself paying $14 for a 
shaving brush to replace one lost on the 
train but somewhat reconciled to the 
expenditure when he learns the origin of 
the bristles from which the brush is 
constructed. * * * 

Harold Hatch, New Britain, Conn. 
weighs the advantages of making this 
a joint enterprise but eventually aban- 
dons the idea. * * * Frank Priest, Wichita, 
Kans., this time accompanied by the very 
lovely Mrs. Priest, both delightedly 
greeted by their host of friends here in 
attendance. * * * 

Lawrence Zonzius, Conkling, Price & 
Webb, Chicago, is prominently in the 
list of younger agency leaders step ing 
into and adequately filling the shoc. 0 
the stalwarts of other years who ‘ave 
now retired. * * * 

Also present is Walter Sheldon, out- 
standingly able and little publicized «1c 
president of W. A, Alexander & 0, 
Chicago. * ** Add to list of couples who 
look as you like them to, Mr. and .[rs. 
Herbert Faunce, Atlantic City, N. J. °** 

J. Dillard Hall, courtly ambassa:or, 
United States F. & G,, Baltimore, never 
seen withdut a flower in his button ‘ole 
—a pleasing custom worthy of emula- 
tion. *** Past President Allan I. Wolff, 
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Chicago, and Charles Liscomb, Duluth, 
nicable and irreconcilable sports feud- 
‘sis impatiently marking time until \- 
Day permits a resumption of their golf- 
ine hostilities. * * * Nf 
The engaging Texas Association vice 
esident, Richard McLarry, Dallas, re- 
tains over the years the buoyant en- 
thusiasm which gained him prominence 
‘ven he first began association work a 
dozen years ago. * ** 
Ed Allen on Familiar Ground 

‘ast President Ed Allen, National 
Surety Corp, of New York, a disting- 
uished figure at any gathering finds him- 
self on familiar ground here since his 
early life was spent in Minnesota. *** 

Newell Johnson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and an ardent fisherman by avo- 
cation, confides to a few intimates an 
unfailing method for a successful day 
on the water and generously invites 
them to Minnesota to witness a practi- 
cal demonstration. * * * 

Hotel Committee Chairman, “Tony” 
Walish of Chris. Schroeder & Son, Inc., 
Milwaukee, functions competently as an 
extra room clerk at the Hotel Schroeder 
registration desk and accomplishes mir- 
acles of housing to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of many travel-worn delegates. * * * 

New Jersey Association president, 
“Herb” Brooks, beams with pride over 
award of Sparlin Cup to his organization 
for second consecutive year. * * * 

Mrs, Lillian Herring, secretary of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
leavens and with her radiance illumines 
the somewhat austere masculine atmos- 
phere of meetings of state association 
secretaries, * * * 

The Mary Jane Sertel, whose name is 
more and more frequently being seen 
in publications of national circulation, is 
remembered by many here as the ex- 
ceedingly attractive better half of Lino 
Sertel, the “go-get-’em” head of the 
successful Sertel-Reducka Agency at 
Miami, Fla. * * * 

Congratulations may reasonably be 
offered to the couturier responsible for 
the smart costumes worn by Mrs. Er- 
nest Young, Charlotte, N. C. * ** 

Those who hold that men of promi- 
nence more often than not owe much of 
their success to their wives, find com- 
plete confirmation in the person of Mrs. 
Fred Moreton, whose charm, tact and 
unfailing graciousness have been appar- 
ent throughout the administration of her 
able husband. * * * 

Inclusion of the name of attractive 

Miss Bessie Snyder, secretary, Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance Agents, 
is a “must” in any list of outstanding 
insurance women. The qualifying adjec- 
tive is your reporter’s own idea, but 
unanimously approved. * * * 
_ The more than considerable popular- 
ity of Wisconsin Association’s past 
president, Grover Miller of Racine, now 
as always greatly enhanced by the pres- 
ence of handsomely Junoesque Mrs. 
Miller, * * * 


Mrs. John Yost’s Absence Regretted 


Missing for the first time in many 
years a favorite person not only of 
your correspondent but of dozens of 
‘riends who regret her absence, Mrs. 
fohn Yost (American Bonding Co.) 
saltimore, * * * 

Mrs. Webster Buie, Jackson, Miss., 
ind Mrs. William Smylie, Merridan, 
Miss., here with their respective hus- 
bands, attending their first big league 
nsurance convention and finding north- 
‘rn hospitality lacking neither in warmth 
or appreciation of these charming 
outhern ladies. 

If you commented on the muscular 
physique of big Sam Rothermel of 
Moore-Case-Lyman & Hubbard, you 
may be interested to know that he is 
senerally accepted to be the No, 1 all- 
around athlete of Chicago’s Union 
League Club. * ** 

Bradford Gill, partner in the saine 
agency, pridefully presents his attrac- 
tive wife to those delegates fortunate 
enough to claim acquaintance with 
him, * * * 


Shirley Moisant, Kankakee, Ill., cal- 


Gov. Baldwin To Be Guest 
Speaker of N. Y. Federation 


Gov. Raymond E, Baldwin of Connec- 
ticut has accepted the invitation of the 


Insurance Federation of New York, 
Inc., to be principal speaker at the 
luncheon November 28, in Hotel Astor, 
New York, in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the organization. 
Announcement of Gov. Baldwin’s ac- 
ceptance was made by Harold L, Mc- 
Kay of the Travelers, chairman of the 
convention committee, who points to 
Mr. Baldwin’s reputation as a speaker 
and whose position on states’ rights and 
Government encroachment is well 
known. 

It is also hoped by the Federation that 
some part of Gov. Baldwin’s talk will 
be devoted to the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
reversal of the Paul v. Virginia decision. 

G. A. Buckingham, secretary, insur- 
ance section, New York Board of Trade, 
has been added to the convention com- 
mittee and will have charge of hotel ar- 
rangements for the luncheon including 
assignment of tables. 


LICENSED IN NEW YORK 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity, newly 
formed casualty affiliate of the Atlantic 
Mutual, has been licensed by the New 
York Insurance Department with author- 
ity to write burglary and theft insur- 
ance. 








culates this to be his sixty-sixth Na- 
tional Association meeting, with Past 
President Charles Gandy, Birmingham, 
Ala., running a close second. * * * 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs, Jay W. 
Rose of Buffalo, gladdens their host of 
over-the-year friends. He’s secretary- 
treasurer of New York State Associa- 
tion. Also welcomed are John C. Scott 
of Norwich, N. Y., president of that ac- 
sociation, and A, C. Deisseroth of Syra- 
cuse, its executive vice president. * * * 

A personal nomination for a future 
company chief executive office—Calvin 
Roberts, now a vice president of com- 
panies in North America Group. * * * 

The American Automobile’s able ex- 
ecutive vice president, Otto Patterson, 
and his No. 1 assistant, Carlton Hines, 
vice president, are as always appropri- 
ately and effectively in evidence. * * * 

One-time fieldman, Clarke Smith, now 
Globe Indemnity Co. president; George 
McCagg, president, Eagle Indemnity, 
one-time metropolitan N. Y, assistant 
manager; Tom L. Bean, vice president, 
Royal Indemnity, and M. R. Slawson, 
vice president, Eagle Indemnity, all here 
keeping up their contacts with agents 
countrywide. * * * 

The efficient and mannerly Frank En- 
nis, America Fore Group’s ad manager, 
wins general approbation by prompt is- 
suance of a complete roster of attend- 
ance at this meeting. He’s accompanied 
by Frank E, O’Brien, vice president, 
Fidelity & Casualty, who rarely misses 
one of these meetings. Among other 
steady atendants, Tom Dew, vice presi- 
dent and agency manager, United 
States Guarantee; J. R. Robinson, as- 
sistant U. S. manager, Phoenix of Lon- 
don, Sherman G. Drake and AI Carr, 
vice presidents of National Surety 
Corp.; Fred W. Doremus, American of 
Newark vice president. * * * 

Recent arrival in midwest. H. H. Erd- 
mann, executive vice president, Emmco 
Companies, making new friends at this 
meeting, having formerly been’ with 
Connecticut Indemnity in your corres- 
pondent’s native state. * * * 

As convention closes, J. Dewey Dor- 
sett, general manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, makes 
impressive, unscheduled platform ap- 
pearance, inviting NAIA keymen to 
New York conference late this month. 
Its constructive purpose: to determine 
program for insurance business to fol- 
low in meeting Federal attacks. His in- 
vitation enthusiastically received. * * * 

W. Ray Thomas of Pitttsburgh, and 
Hunter Brown, of Pensacola, respec- 
tively elected president and vice presi- 
dent, represent popular choice of Na- 
tional Association ‘for coming year’s 
leadership. * * * ; 





Clark Speaks Before Surety Men on 
Merchandising Dishonesty Insurance 


Ernest L. Clark, insurance manager, 
J. C. Penny Co., New York, speaking 
before the recent meeting of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of the City‘of 
New York on “Merchandising Dishon- 
esty Bonds,” said it is seldom that 
any two organizations carry insurance 
against all the same risks. 

The securities forgery bond, he said, 
is a form of protection that should be 
carried by almost every corporation 
whose shares are widely distributed 
among the public. He said that a loss 
which would be protected by this bond 
is not generally recognized as insurable 
because the major loss can often be in 
legal fees rather than actual indemnity 
paid for the value of the forged securi- 
ties and relatively few corporations have 
this protection. “A check with the buy- 
ers of many corporations,” he said, “dis- 
closes the fact that this type of pro- 
tection has either never even been 
suggested to them by their insurance 
advisers, or they rely on the remote 
protection of their transfer agent or 
bank. 

Check Forgery Bond 


“Similar remarks can be almost equally 
applied to the very important check 
forgery bond and, to a lesser degree, to 
fidelity coverage, safe burglary, and 
holdup; all of which come within the 
category of the cause of loss-dishonesty.” 

Mr. Clark said the history of insur- 
ance has been one of evolution from 
many forms of coverage written under 
a complicated and expensive rate struc- 
ture to a comprehensive, economical, 
more simple ‘cover. 

“It doesn’t take much of a_ sooth- 
sayer,” he said, “to read the signs that 
a reduction must be made in the rates 
for all forms of dishonesty insurance, 
either from a state regulation viewpoint 
or to meet competition. This means that 
the selling of these types would be even 
less attractive to the producer who has 
never felt that the specialized effort 
required was warranted by the amount 
in dollars he received even though the 
percentage of commission seemed ade- 
quate. Good merchandising would dic- 
tate the selling of better quality at an 
increase in price rather than reducing 
the cost of a slow selling item. 


Market Will Broaden 


“The market for dishonesty insurance 
will greatly broaden with the end of 
the war. Plans in sight show many new 
businesses to be started or reopened 
and many new ventures by existing or- 
ganizations—all prospects, in addition to 
the existing large unsold market. 

“To tap this market, the insurance 
companies should offer something that 
will attract the producers, something 
easily understood, therefore, easily sold; 
something attractive to the buyer that 
will protect broadly against losses that 
may be sustained, real losses that might 
affect his corporation’s financial struc- 
ture or take off a sizable slice of its 
earnings. This would not be a bunch 
of complicated and individually expen- 
sive policies that would require the 
buyer to guess where his loss is going 
to occur and how much at each point. 

“Buyers have tried unsuccessfully to 
do that for years. Witness the experi- 
ence in fidelity cover alone, where a 
study made recently shows,that out of 
571 insured fidelity losses, $6,000,000 of 
such losses were in excess of the fidelity 
coverage. 


Should Offer One Policy 


“Offer not a group of policies that 
overlap in coverage as fidelity and 
forgery insurance do, but one policy 
covering the risk of dishonesty, whether 
dishonesty of employes or public, includ- 
ing burglary of safes, holdup, forgery, 
or infidelity. To make the policy more 
generally acceptable make it excess of 
a stipulated amount either as deductible 





or franchise, making the cost loss. Re- 
member that most reputable buyers of 
insurance are not anxious to insure the 
small run of the day loss, they want 
broad protection of the serious losses. 

“To build the policy on a sound basis, 
there should be included a charge similar 
to the engineering charge made in the 
fire and liability rate structure, in con- 
sideration of which the insurance com- 
pany would have a loss prevention audit 
by trained experts made of the assured’s’ 
accounting methods and other protec- 
tions against theft and similar dishon- 
esty, including, of course, check of the 
assured’s employes. 

“The recent trend to avoid bond ap- 
plications is bad, not only from a loss 
viewpoint but also a morale viewpoint; 
a tremendous public relations job can 
be done on this angle. The making of 
a bond application should be presented 
as a privilege to an employe—the fact 
that a large financial corporation is 
willing to back that individual’s integ- 
rity is a great compliment. Men often 
brag about the credit line a bank will 
extend to them even though they never 
use it, so a sense of pride should be 
engendered in an employe if his honesty 
is worthy of bonding. Such an approach 
would also add to the loss resistance of 
the bonded employe. Loss prevention 
has as much appeal as loss indemnity. 

Extraordinary Expense Cover 

“A type of loss coverage in addition 
to those heretofore generally offered is 
the extraordinary expense which the 
assured is often put to in determining 
the amount of a fidelity or a forgery 
A survey of a group of such losses 
indicated that this usually runs to about 
10% of the amount of loss. Coverage 
of this feature would improve the pro- 
tection. , 

“The currently offered comprehensive, 
dishonesty, disappearance, and destruc- 
tion policy is a step in the direction but 
its cost makes it prohibitive to most 
buyers. 

“What is needed is comprehensive dis- 
honesty insurance at a cost that will 
develop popular demand. Dishonesty is 
a common risk to all businesses. Its 
protection should be as important as 
fire and liability insurance and the sale 
of its coverage should be as universal 
in most companies. 


loss. 


Underwriting Dishonesty Insurance 

“The underwriting of dishonesty insur- 
ance is divided into two departments, 
and two rating bureaus must be con- 
sulted for rates. Attention might be 
called here to the fact that all dishon- 
esty risks in connection with banks are, 
by force of competition, economically 
handled by one underwriter and one 
rating bureau. Large risks should be 
experience rated on the total experience 
of all their dishonesty insurance. 

“Your files and daily newspapers con- 
tain case histories describing dishonesty 
losses for almost any type of business. 
Buyers are interested in facts. This in- 
formation should be made available to 
producers to present to buyers. A broad 
comprehensive dishonesty coverage at 
low rates simply arrived at and handled 


with facility would be an advance by 
insurance companies of major impor- 
tance.” 





New Hampshire Bar Ass’n 


Studies Insurance Coverages 


The New Hampshire Bar Association 
has appointed a committee of which 
Attorney Robert V. Johnsen of Laconia 
is chairman to study group insurance, 
A. & H. and other types of coverage 
Details of types of coverage carried by 
2,400 state employes have been furnished 
the committee by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donald Knowlton, Blue Sh-eld 
and Blue Cross non-profit plans are 
also being studied and will report to 
the annual meeting of the association. 
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INS. BUYER’S POST-WAR IDEAS 





Ernest L. Clark Tells Mutual Agents 
That Serious Competition Will 
Come From Nat’! Finance Cos. 

Giving an insurance buyer’s view of 
post-war problems confronting business, 
Ernest L. Clark, J. C. Penny Co., told 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents on October 16 at its an- 
nual conference in New York that seri- 
ous competition which all agents will 
have to face “will come from the na- 
tional finance companies who have ac- 
quired their own insurance institutions 
and are already laying plans to capture 
or acquire all types of insurance in con- 
nection with any items which they may 
finance.” The speaker declared 

“The agent will have to see that no 
coercive methods are used, and that the 
right is maintained of any individual to 
purchase his personal insurance from 
his own insurance advisor, who, being 
familiar with his interests and having 
only his intercsts to serve, is in a po- 
siticn to better and more adequately 
take care of his insurance requirem nts 
in an insurance company not prejudiccd 
by ownership in favor of a third party 
which might have a disputable interest 
in any claim that might arise.” 

Another post-war problem is the 
avent’s assistance “in the very difficult 
matter as to what forms of insurance 
should be carried by small businesses. 
Mr. Clark caut’oned against advising t9o 
forms because the total cost to a 


many | co; 
uld be prohibitive. He 


small business w 

added: “Nor can the agent advise that 
any risk go uninsured if a happening is 
reasonably possible wh'ch might wipe 


out the financial strength of the business 


resulting in its failure. His knowledge 
must extend to many more coverages 
than heretofore generally carried be- 
cause they will be of prime importance.’ 


As to types of companies represented 
by an agent, Mr. Clark observed: “It 
matters not whether an agent represents 
a stock company or a mutual. There 
should be a cooperative bond binding all 
who have the great institution of in- 
surance at heart. There is room in 
American life for both forms of carriers 
and a need for both. American business 
has always advanced when stimulated 
by healthy competition; it is necessary 
for our progress.” 





GET WARRANTS FOR NEW STOCK 





Standard Accident Stockholders Must 
Exercise Them by Oct. 27; Dividend 
Rate Hereafter $1.45 Annually 
Standard Accident’s registration state- 
ment under the Securities Act covering 
175,938 shares of its common stock and 
subscription warrants related thereto 
became effective on October 9, and 
transferable subscription warrants and 
prospectuses with respect to such new 
shares have been mailed to stockholders. 
The warrants entitle present stock- 
holders to subscribe for the new stock 
at $10 per share on the basis of one 
new share for each share of common 
stock held of record on October 9. 
Charles C. Bowen, president of the 
company, explained that the period for 
exercise of the warrants will extend to 


3 p. m., eastern war time, on October 
27. Any warrants not exercised by 
that time will become void and of no 
value. 


Net profit of Standard Accident for 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1944, 
before realized profits and losses on 
investments and before surplus adjust- 
ments but including the increase in un- 
earned premium reserve equity, amount- 
ed to $3.14 on the 351,876 shares of com- 
mon stock to be outstanding if the entire 
number of shares offered are sold. On 
a similar basis the approximate liquidat- 
ing value of the 351,876 shares of com- 
mon stock would have been $47.23 per 
share on June 30, 1944. Subject to 
changes in factors affecting dividend 
policy, it is the present intention of the 
company to declare a quarterly dividend 
of 36% cents per share payable Decem- 
ber 5, 1944, or at the annual rate of 
$1.45 per share on the common stock to 
be outstanding. 

Standard’s stockholders recently ap- 


NORMAN R. CLARK DINED 





His Associates in Travelers Honor Him 
on 25th Anniversary With Company; 
Major Catuna Chief Speaker 

Norman R. Clark, manager of the 
brokerage department, Travelers’ 55 
John Street, New York office, has com- 
pleted twenty-five years with the com- 
pany and in recognition of this mile- 
stone he was given a testimonial dinner 
Tuesday evening by his associates at 
the George Washington Hotel, New 
York. Toastmaster was Harold A. Mc- 
Kay, superintendent of agencies for 
Greater New York of the Travelers. 
Principal speaker was Major George V. 
Catuna, manager of its Brooklyn branch 
office, an old friend and _ fraternity 
brother of Mr. Clark. Dean Parker, 
manager, compensation and liability de- 
partment, 55 John Street office, was din- 
ner committee chairman. 

For the past four years Mr. Clark has 
occupied his present post, Previously he 
was Milwaukee manager of the Travel- 
ers for casualty lines and before that 
held a home office agency department 
post. A graduate of Massachusetts State 
College, he was a captain in World 
War I. 

His associates presented him with 
war bonds at the d’nner, a suitable war- 
time anniversary gift. 





Casualty-Surety Agents 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Lunch Club, and to the Exchange Club 
of Belmont, Mass., where he lives, and 
of the Belmont Country Club. 

Daniel a Virginian 

Mr. Daniel, like Mr. O’Neil, has de- 
voted all his business life to insurance. A 
native of .Virginia, he moved with his par- 
ents to Greensboro, N. C., when he was 
eight years old. Before he finished high 
school he decided to enter business and 
went with the agency of William B. Mor- 
rison, who represented both the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and the National Surety. 
Two years later National Surety opened 
a Greensboro branch office and Mr. Daniel 
went with it as assistant manager. 

With the advent of the First World 
War he undertook to enlist but was pro- 
nounced too young for officers’ training 
school, so he joined the North Carolina 
National Guard and after a year went 
overseas aS a sergeant major, remaining 
until March, 1919. 

Returning to Greensboro, he became spe- 
cial agent for the National Surety, was 
sent to the New Jersey field and then 
became assistant manager of the company’s 
branch office at Newark. From there he 
went to St. Louis as manager of the surety 
and burglary department of the National 
Surety’s general agency there, the Com- 
monwealth Insurance Agency. After two 
years he resigned to enter business for 
himself 

Acquires Henry’s Interest 

For eighteen years, up to 1939, Mr. 
Daniel and the late Jesse P. Henry con- 
ducted the Daniel & Henry Co. in the 
Pierce Building at St. Louis. Mr. Henry 
retired from active business then, and Mr. 
Daniel acquired his interest in the agency. 
Mr. Henry died September 19 of this year. 
The two of them not only worked closely 
together but their outside interests par- 
alleled. Together they are credited with 
having been instrumental in preserving 
and restoring the childhood home and 
probable birthplace of the poet, Eugene 
Field, and in the preservation of other 
historical buildings in St. Louis. 

Mr. Daniel is closely identified with civic 
and cultural activities in St. Louis. He 
is a former president of the Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis, and 
has been on the executive committee of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents since 1936. 





proved the making of an investment of 
$2,500,000 in the stock of a new fire 
insurance company to be owned and 
operated by the company, thus enabling 
the Standard, for the first time in its 
sixty years of existence, to enter the 
field of fire, marine and related lines 
of insurance. 





“c a | 
Hest in Our pa | 


Percy (General Agent Manhattan 
Life) Peyser did some back- slapping 
over the telephone the other day, saying 
some nice things about this column, He 
promised to send us a wheeze or two, 
and in the meantime reminded us not 
to omit one of Colonel Stoopnagle’s best 
definitions: “DAPPARITION, a ghost 
with top hat, white tie and _ tails.” 
Thanks, Percy. a 





* 


Somebody tells us of a book for which 
we are now searching, which supposedly 
was written by a Kentucky man, who 
indulged in this caption: “An Accurate, 
Impartial and Unbiased History of the 
Civil War, Written from a Southern 
Viewpoint.” 

a is 

This column got itself into complica- 
tions when we quoted Wheeler (Bill) 
King’s recent quip, His definition amused 
Leon Gilbert Simon who wrote Bill giv- 
ing him another definition, which Bill 
sent to us. (Complicated ?) Leon’s defini- 
tion was “A modern lady is a woman 
who makes it easy for a man to be a 
gentleman.” Well, let it be spread on 
the record (not too thick and just a iit- 
tle mustard) that Leon’s line appeared 
right here some weeks ago, quoted frcm 
Fred W. (Norwich Union) Mezey. That 
doesn’t mean that all good gags originate 
here, but it proves, we think, that some 
of our most valued followers have gcod 
memories. Thanks, boys. 

* * * 

The above item only causes one worry. 
What do we do when the fellow who 
really invented the line—writes in? 

* * * 

Although we consider ourself an in- 
dependent voter (Professor Gallup says 
20% of the voters in 1944 will be in that 
category) we have been ‘irked no end 
by the latest governmental brainstorm 
which increases the cost of a special 
delivery stamp to thirteen cents. Here 
is an administration which tells every- 
one to “hold that line,” a Post Office 
which finally is wiping out the long ex- 
istent deficit, and still we are expected 
to believe that upping the cost of spe- 
cial delivery letters is justified at this 
time. 

Our anger at this thing reminds us of 
Bennett Cerf’s (Random House pub- 
lisher) story about the book store ready 
for bankruptcy. One partner was sadly 
surveying the premises just before the 
time for putting on the padlock. “I can’t 
understand it,’ he said. “Here we go 
busted, and only yesterday I read where 
President Roosevelt was saying that 
business was never better.” “Maybe,” 
suggested his brother, ‘“Rcosevelt had a 
better location than ours.” 

* * * 

In 1738, Poor Richard said: “Keep 
your eyes wide open before marriage, 
half shut afterwards.” 

MERVIN L. LANE. 





F, H. Craft Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“to those who have the facilities and 
the knowledge of how to .provide the 
protection will go the premium dollars.” 

Mr. Craft was also optimistic as to 
post-war volume of contract bond busi- 
ness. “It will be immense,” he _ said, 
“and there will be a great building pro- 
gram both public and private. Any 
agent who is without contract and other 
bond facilities is going to miss a great 
deal of premium income that may be 
needed to offset shrinkage of other 
lines. Agents who have catered to the 
building industry have found that to 
properly service a contractor they must 
handle all of his lines of coverage, in- 
cluding bonds.” 

Impressively the speaker’ then de- 
clared that agents now have the great- 
est bargains that insurance has ever 
offered and “through an_ intelligent 
Presentation of new coverage we are 
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going to do a real job of creative sell- 
ing in the post-war world. Thus we 
will offset rate reductions and increased 
competition.” 
Slant on Countersignature Laws 

Before closing Mr. Craft pointed to 

the speculation being caused by the 
Supreme Court’s “insurance is 

commerce” decision and said: “The de- 
cision has implications, some good, some 
bad, but we must await developments 
in Congress, in state legislatures, and 
in the courts of the land. Already, as 
a result of this decision, one state has 
declared that countersignature laws are 
invalid. Many states have this protec- 
tive law on their books whereby policies 
covering insurance in a given state must 
not only be signed by a resident agent 
but a resident agent must receive a 
generous part of the commission, This 
has been a very fine arrangement for 
a few local agents and I rather envy 
the one who informed me that the 
countersignature law of his state means 
$8,000 yearly for him. This can be justi- 
fied where a service is rendered by the 
resident agent in respect to rate devel- 
opment, inspection service, designing | of 
forms, engineering and claim service. 

The speaker’s conclusion on this point 
is that the time will come when coun- 
tersignature fees will not represent easy 
money. Some agents will be badly hurt 
but they will unquestionably be in the 
minority and a majority of agents will 
no doubt be helped. Many brokers, 
agents, companies and buyers are ‘e- 
manding a reform in this respect and 
we are certain to see the practice aban- 
doned in some sections before many 
years go by. This, of course, is only 
one aspect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion but it may be the forerunner 0 
many, which will change our industry 
greatly.” 





DISCUSS A. & H. CLAIMS 
A discussion of claims featured the 
monthly luncheon Oct, 10 of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters. 
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I: they would all remember, as 


long as they live, what Cervantes 
said, which is both a truth and a 


rule of conduct, there would be 


no need for fidelity bonds. 







THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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O’Connor on Fall Tour 
Giving Strong S.S. Talk 


ECONOMICS SOCIETY KEYMAN 





Says Workable Program Simply Cannot 
Be Drawn Out of Thin Air; His 
Speaking Engagements 


executive direc- 
Society of 


Edward H. OGommor, 


tor, Insurance Economics 


America, now on a fall tour of mid-west 
has already spoken 
before an insurance group in Detroit, 
the chamber of commerce in Burlington, 
lowa, and the annual convention of the 
Kansas Association of Insurance Agents 
which was held yesterday (Oct. 19) at 
Wichita. His purpose is to give business 
and insurance organizations more infor- 
mation on current social security pro- 
posals, and in all of his talks he makes 
the point: 

“T believe in social security and also 
believe that we can have something 
which will give our people the assur- 
ance they need without destroying our 
economy, without making over our coun- 
try and without impinging upon the 
freedom of our people. My associates 
and the members and supporters of the 
organization which I represent are of 
the same opinion. 

Difference Between Two Programs 

“One of the differences between a 
broad program of compulsory social in- 
surance and that kind of program we 
have in the back of our minds is that 
blueprints of the one could be readily 
prepared based upon studies and prac- 
tices in foreign countries, while no such 
blueprint is readily at hand for the 
sounder program which we would like 
to see developed. Nor will it be before 
a great deal more study has been given 
the subject. Such a program simply 
cannot be drawn out of thin air. Too 
much is at stake and the lives and 
fortunes of too many people will be 
affected. Nonetheless there are able men 
who are devoting their time and en- 
ergies to a sound solution of the prob- 
lem.” 

The speaker also pointed out that so- 
cial security expansion proposals cur- 
rently being urged would, if adopted, 
cost ultimately an estimated $20 billion 
annually. In his opinion, “it seems axio- 
matic that $20 billion a year out of an 
average national income of around $120 
billion a year, cannot be steered through 
new channels and into the payment of 
new expenses, without some disturbance 
to that most delicate of all creative 
tools, our national economy.” 
Government Payments Like Narcotics 

Further along in his Kansas address 
he said: “Compulsory government in- 
surance payments, like other forms of 
government subsidies, are narcotics that 
will dull personal initiative, stifle enter- 
prise and becloud inventive vision. When 
we reach the stage where we turn to 
the government for a more abundant 
life, instead of creating it by our own 
hands and brains, in the course of time 
we will have surrendered our freedom 
and become vassals of the state, 

“So I believe that one of the things 
we must think about, as we consider 
expanding our compulsory social insur- 
ance system, is its effect upon our eco- 
nomic growth. I do not believe we 
would want to do anything which would 
check in the slightest degree the prog- 
ress of this country. We are too proud 
of it and, moreover, we have placed 
great hopes in the future. We want to 
realize those hopes.” 

Mr. O’Connor will speak at Mon- 
mouth, Ill, on October 23 before the 
Rotary Club; on October 24 before the 
Exchange Club of Toledo; the Kiwanis 


and eastern states, 


Club of Toledo, October 25; a combined 
insurance group, Toledo, October 26; the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Associa- 


COVERAGE TO JAN. 1946 





Travelers Extends Personal A. & H. 


Policies of Policyholders in Mili- 
tary or Naval Service in U.S.A, 

Coverage of personal A. & H. policy- 
holders of the Travelers in the military 
and naval service on land within U. S 
boundaries is continued until January r 
1946, under conditions contained in the 
following letter that goes November 1 
to its field representatives and A. & H. 
policyholders in the U.S.A.: 

“During the continuance of insurance, 
but not after January 1, 1946, unless the 
concession is further extended by offi- 
cial announcement, holders of individual 
personal accident and health insurance 
policies will be considered as fully cov- 
ered for the minimum amounts in the 
policy (this excludes payment of double, 
triple or quadruple indemnity, if any, 
specified in the policy) while in any 
military or naval service on land within 
the bounds of the forty-eight states of 
the United States or the District of 
Columbia—but this concession shall not 
apply to injuries sustained by reason of 
an enemy invasion or bombardment, 

“Any policyholder entering military 
or naval service not covered by the 
terms of this concession may surrender 
his policy and last renewal receipt for 
pro rata cancellation. 

“Nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend the insurance relative to the haz- 
ards of aviation nor shall anything 
herein contained vary, alter or extend 
any provisions or conditions in the 
policy contract or in any rider attached 
thereto, or endorsement stamped thereon 
other than as herein stated.” 

A similar letter is being released in 
Canada. 


Indiana Health Ins. Plan 
Defeated at Medical Meeting 


Delegates to the ninety-fifth annual 
convention of the Indiana State Medical 
Association gave unofficial sanction to a 
revolutionary anti-socialization health 
insurance plan, but delayed final action 
until November 12, The issue, which has 
appeared sporadically on the state medi- 
cal scene for more than a decade, was 
supported by most of the delegates, but 
working aspects of the plan were sub- 
ject to heated debate. The measure pro- 
vides for pre-payment of “cat ustrophic” 
medical expenses through an insurance 
plan modeled after Blue Cross plans. 

Major debate concerned a_ proposal 
that the association establish its own 
non-profit insurance company to handle 
the pre-payment plan. But agreement 
was not reached as to which system of 
insurance would be adopted. One is 
known as the service plan, providing 
insurance rates based on individual in- 
comes. Flat payment rates would be set 
up for various services performed by 
physicians and surgeons, with payment 
made by the insurance firm, 

The second, an indemnity plan, pro- 
vides that subscribers make up the dif- 
ference between the covered amount and 
that charged by the doctor. Policies in 
both plans would be handled on a group 
insurance basis. 

Dr. Jesse E. Ferrell, new president of 
the association, said “The trend of late 
has been toward socialization of medi- 
cine. We in Indiana view this trend with 
alarm. It has become so strong that the 
next president of the United States will 
be unable to ignore it, We are doing 
our best to combat any type of sociali- 
zation.” The Indiana plan is based on 
nineteen plans now in existence. 








tion of Insurance Agents, Indianapolis, 
October 31; and the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents on Novem- 
ber 9. 

He expects to travel throughout the 
Southwest during the latter part of 
November, particularly in Texas. 





Turns Down A. & H. Policy 
For Bar Ass’n Members 


Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garri- 
son of California has disapproved the writ- 
ing of a disability policy in that state by 
a large A. & H. company which contract 
was to be issued to members of a bar as- 
sociation individually on a group under- 
writing basis. Mr. Garrison’s reasoning 
was that the coverage was discriminatory 
under the provisions of section 10401 of 
the California insurance code. Backing up 
his action, California Attorney General 
Kenny has handed down an oninion sup- 
porting Mr. Garrison’s stand and holding 
that membership in a professional body 
does not differentiate such members from 
others in the same profession who do not 
belong to the association. 

In his opinion Attorney General Kenny 
quotes section 10401 of the insurance code, 
stresses that it forbids “discrimination be- 
tween insureds of the same class in any 
manner whatsoever,” and then says in part: 

“The question then is whether members 
of a profession who are members of a 
professional society are in a different class 
than those members of the same profes- 
sion who are not members of a profes- 
sional society. On the part of the company 
it is claimed that there is no discrimination 
becayase every one who stands in the same 
relation and under the same circumstances 
and conditions is treated in the same man- 
ner,and the moral hazards of individuals 
who are members of societies varies as 
against non-members. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the statutes 
of California make full provision for the 
issuance of group insurance whereby spe- 
cial benefits may be given to members of 
an association, which policies are not with- 
in the scope of the anti-discrimination pro- 
visions. (Sections 10270.5 to 10270.95 In- 
surance Code.) The proposed forms are 
not to be issued, however, as group in- 
surance, 

“We find it difficult to follow the reason- 
ing that, for example, lawyers who are 
members of a local bar association are 
in any different class as respects hazards 
or insurance risks than non-members. 





PASS MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


A. & H. Club of New York Pay Respects 
to Late Lt. Kramer and Demsey; Cloos 
Named Nominating Chairman 

Two memorial resolutions were passed 
by the Accident & Health Club of New 
York at its monthly dinner meeting 
Tuesday at Fraunces Tavern, New York. 
One was in tribute to the late Lt. Fred 
J. Kramer, first club member to lose his 
life in battle, and the other to the late 

a Demsey, past president, Harold 
R. George, U. S. F. & G, was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 

Chief item of business was election 
from the floor of four members as the 
nominating committee, chairman of 
which is Fred G. Cloos, Metropolitan 
Life, Final plans were announced for 
the forthcoming New York A. & H. 
Week, October 23-28, by George C. 
Hamlin, U. S. F. & G., club vice presi- 
dent on education. 

Honorary chairman of the special 
week will be Floyd N. Dull, Continental 
Casualty vice president, and speakers 
at next Tuesday’s sales conference, al- 
ready announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer, are Walter W. Canner, Travelers, 
and Percy Magnus, past president, New 
York Board of Trade, 

Final feature of the dinner was show- 
ing of official war films by courtesy of 
U. S. Army, vividly giving combat 
closeups. 


G. A. Dierauf Honored 


George A, Dierauf, secretary-treas- 
urer, Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York, was honored at a 
luncheon on Tuesday in recognition of 
his twenty-five years’ service with the 
board. He also received a wristwatch 
from the staff and older employes of 
the organization. The luncheon was 
given by the classification and rating 
committee. General Manager Henry D. 
Sayer paid high tribute to Mr. Dierauf 
in presentation of the gift. 








Flivver Pilot Calls 
Ins. Costs Too Hizh 


WESLEY PRICE S. E. P. ARTICLE 





Gives Realistic Approach to Private 
Light Plane Ownership; Charges 
on a $2,000 Plane 





The recent Saturday Evening Post 
article “I’ll Get in My Little Plane and 
Zip!” by Wesley Price, who owns a 
light plane, was of keen interest to avia- 
tion insurance companv men and agents 
all over the country. In a realistic ap- 
proach to the post-war future of private 
flying, Mr. Price gave case study of a 
flivver pilot’s headaches which probably 
made gloomy reading to those who have 
painted a rosy future for aviation. Spe- 
cifically he charged (1) that insurance 
rates are at present so high that they 
discourage light plane ownership; (2) 
that existing airports are too far from 
cities whch means that fliers now spend 
too much of their time in taxis and too 
much of their flying budget getting to 
and from their planes; (3) There aren’t 
enough airports, especially emergency 
fields, to make private flying as safe as 
it could be; (4) Even experienced pilots 
get lost. Hence, literally thousands of 
roof-top signs are needed that mark air- 
travel lanes even more clearly than the 
signs that now dot’ our highways. 

Insurance on New $2,000 Plane 

Discussing the insurance costs on a 
new $2,000 airplane, Mr. Price said that 
to protect it “the way we cover our 
automobiles .costs $352 a year.” He ex- 
plained: “That insures for damage to 
the aircraft,. including crash, $5,000 
property damage, $5,000 liability for one 
passenger, and $5/10 public liability in- 
surance. It does not include insurance 
on the pilot’s life. If he has a modern 
fine-print policy, as I have, he’s stuck 
for special private flying life insurance. 
The premium is $100 a year for $10,000 
coverage. 

“All these figures, applied to a $2,000 
airplane, permit an estimate to be made 
of the annual cost of ownership. It 


sums up: 
Hours of Use 

Per Year 
- 100 3200 
Gas, (ON SUBKEERD . cacsagsca8e $ 177 $354 
Storage. ..0ess secede Sete Se 180 ~—s:180 
IE DEECIALION, boknisw's vances 200 200 
Hull and liability insurance. 352 352 
$10,000 life insurance........ 100 100 
Total Annual ‘Cost. ...:..;:. $1009 $1186 


“On this basis, the man who flies 100 
hours a year pays $10.09 an hour. My 
own cost is $9.73 for every hour I fly 
my plane. That’s direct operating cost, 
depreciation, storage and partial insur- 
ance.” 


Northern Life’s A. & H. 
Writings Ahead for 1944 


For the first eight months of 1944, 
Northern Life of Seattle showed a gain 
in its A. & H. premium income with a 
slight reduction in loss ratio. This cor- 
rects the impression created by the coin- 
pany’s figures given in our September 
29 issue. The 1944 results as corrected 
are as follows, showing comparison with 
1943 results for this period: 

1943 1944 





A. ial ag Premium In- 


$546,303 $612,551 
A. “- “iy. Claims Paid 232,442 258,438 





j Seth B. Thompson’s Repor‘* 


Insurance Commissioner Seth). 
Thompson of Oregon has made !''s 
thirty-sixth annual report which co 
tains a summary of the departmen:'s 
operations. 

He reported $62,750,957 in net pr: 
miums for all classes in 1943, an increa: 
of $6,746,267 or 12.04% over 1942. He 
referred especially to the gains in auto- 
mobile business, attributable to tlie 
new financial responsibility law. P: 
miums amounted to $10,025,486 as cor! 
pared with $8,083,032 in 1942. 
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What would be your answer if a client of 
your agency should suffer a loss of this 
kind and have no Dishonesty Insurance? 


In the Claim Department of The Atna 
Casualty and Surety Company, there are 
records of approximately 75,000 dishonesty 
claims, similar to the one above, involving 
practically every type of employee in every 
type of occupation. To this list, approxi- 
mately 4,000 new claims are being added 


every year. 
/ 


And mind you, these are only the insured 
losses reported to one company. There are 
thousands of similar cases reported to 


other companies and many thousands more 


which are unreported because the employers 
who suffered the loss had no Fidelity Bond 


protection. 


The point is this: a review of these claims 
clearly indicates (1) that no method of 
supervision and (2) no usual amount of 
auditing can safeguard a business against 
loss due to dishonest employees. Real pro- 
tection can be obtained only through the 
purchase of adequate Dishonesty Insur- 
ance. Therefore, if you have not solicited 
the employers in your community, and 
shown them the wisdom of this protection, 
you are leaving yourself open to criticism 
in the event of a loss and... you are 


passing up many extra dollars in earnings. 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH: AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


All Forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Current Court Decisions of Interest 


In A. & H. and Group Field 


By V. J.:‘Sxutt 
Vice President, United Benefit Life, Omaha, Nebraska 





| Part IV 
| What Constitutes Total Disability? 





The usual run of decisions involving 
that occasionally highly controversial 
question, “What is total disability?” 
were handed down during the past year. 
Among them: Hughes vs, Prudential 
Ins. Co., 179 S. W. (2nd) 741; Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. vs, Davis, 142 Fed. (2nd) 
332; Mutual Life Ins. Bryant, 
177 S. W. (2nd) 588. 

The Hughes case decided by the Mis- 


Co. vs. 


Appeals involved some 
interesting questions on the compe- 
tency of doctors’ reports and diagnoses 
and the testimony of lay witnesses on 
the question of total disability. 

In the Davis case the insured sustained 
a loss of income following a heart at- 
tack. However, he continued to receive 
approximately $25,000 per year from the 
management of his property and invest- 
ments—attended stockholders’ meetings, 
traveled, played golf, etc. It was held 
that the insured was totally and perma- 
nently disabled, i. e., that there was 
sufficient evidence from which the jury 
could find that the insured was unable 
to perform the substantial and material 
acts of his business in the usual and 
customary way. This case was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, having originated in the 
United States District Court for the 
state of Louisiana. 

Occupational Disability 


The Bryant case decided by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals involved a dis- 
tinction between occupational and non- 
occupational total disability coverage. 
Prior to the decision in this case on 
which a rehearing was denied on Febru- 
ary 29, 1944, the Kentucky court had 
adhered to the so-called liberal rule of 
construction, i. e., that the disability 
referred to in a policy meant a disability 
following a particular occupation rather 
than any occupation. However, in the 
Mutual Life vs. Bryant case the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals said: 

“After due and careful consideration we have 
concluded that the ‘minority’ rule of construc- 
tion adopted in the O’Brien case, and followed 
thereafter and applied in numerous other cases, 
and a 


souri Court of 


too numerous to mention, is unsound 


of the such 


that 


applicable to 
therefore, 


misapplication law 


contracts. It follows, 


insurance 
the decision in the O’Brien case (155 Ky. 498, 
159 S.W. 1134) and all subsequent decisions 
of a like nature should be and hereby are 
expressly overruled insofar as such decisions 
purport to hold that the same rule of con- 
struction applicable to an occupational policy 


is also applicable to the non-occupational policy. 

“Thus, it should be given a reasonably liberal 
construction as indicated above, instead of go- 
ing to either extreme. Provided, this 
is not to be given a retroactive effect 


however, 
opinion 
so as to affect appellee’s policy and other con- 
tracts made and entered into subsequent to the 


effective date of the opinion in the O’Brien 
case. Such policies issued after this decision 
becomes final will be controlled by the con- 
clusions expressed herein.” 

In the lengthy opinion in this case 
the court discusses the rule of other 


jurisdictions On the question of “occu- 
pational” or “non-occupational” disabil- 
ity, This question may be more impor- 
tant to accident and health carriers in 
the years to come when the current 
high rate of employment has decreased. 
The statement of the court as to the 
effect of its decision, as to time, is an 


unusual holding ordinarily not to be 
found in a reported opinion. 


Dunlap vs. Maryland Casualty 

In the case of Dunlap vs. Maryland 
Casualty Co., 203 S. C, 1; 25 SE (2nd) 
881 an accident policy contained the 
following provision: 

“Total Disability. A. Or, if such injuries, 
directly and independently of all other causes, 
shall twenty days from the date of 
accident, wholly and continuously disable the 
insured and prevent him from performing any 
and every duty pertaining to his occupation, 
the company will pay weekly indemnity at the 
specified for the period of 
such continuous total disability, but mot ex- 
ceeding fifty-two consecutive weeks. After the 
payment of weekly indemnity for fifty-two weeks 
as aforesaid the company will continue the pay- 
ment of weekly indemnity of the same amount 
thereafter so long as the insured shall be’ wholly 
and continuously disabled by such bodily in- 
juries from engaging in any occupation or em- 
ployment for wage or profit.” 


The insured, a dentist, had practiced 
his profession for ten years, and several 
years prior to the date his alleged total 
disability occurred, he had purchased a 
farm on which he planted 20,000 peach 
trees, built a large tenant house and 
other improvements. While showing a 
lad in his peach orchard how to grease 
a cog wheel of a grader, his right hand 
was crushed, resulting in a deformity 
and permanently disabling him in the 
practice of dentistry. He continued to 
supervise his farm and received a sub- 
stantial income, but not as much as he 
had made prior to his injury. The South 
Carolina Supreme Court said: 


within 


rate hereinbefore 


South Carolina Supreme Court Opinion 


“Counsel for the defendant contend that the 
evidence definitely establishes that the plaintiff 
has been and is now engaged in the occupation 
or employment of operating a peach orchard, 
and that he is as a matter of law not disabled 
within the terms of the policy, inasmuch as he 
is able to carry on a regular occupation, and 
is actually so doing. 


“Under this policy any reasonable person 
would have expected substantial protection, and 
would never have thought of the disability in- 
sured against as one which must incapacitate 
him to earn the smallest sum in any possible 
manner, The clause ‘engage in any occupation 
or employment for wage or profit’ should not 
be construed in the sense of any kind of occu- 
pation or employment, however insignificant or 
small the remuneration might be. We think the 
expressions ‘any occupation’ and ‘any employ- 
ment’ should be considered to mean the usual 
of the particular person insured, 
or such other employment, if any, reasonably 
approximating the same livelihood, as the in- 
sured might fairly be expected to follow in 
view of his station, circumstances, training, ap- 
titude, and physical and mental capabilities. 
This construction finds support in the following 
cases: Moyle vs. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 201 
S. C. 146, 21 S.E. (2nd) 561; Long vs. Mutual 
Life Ins, Co. of New York, 197 S. C. 492, 
15 S.E. (2nd) 761 (and others). 

“A policy of this kind cannot be held to be 
one of income insurance, guaranteeing the in- 
sured against depreciation of his income on 
account of any injury; yet, if an insured is 
rendered incapable of continuing in his former 
occupation, but is able to perform some other 
work, that work in our opinion must not only 
be an occupation or employment for which he 
is reasonably fitted, but must rationally approach 
the same livelihood and standard of living 
which he enjoyed prior to his injury. This in 
our opinion, is a reasonable construction of the 


employment 
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BLANCH JOINS EMPLOYERS RE. 





Made Manager of Excess Department, 
Succeeding Cosgrove; Was With 
Liberty Mutual 

Edgar W. Blanch has joined the home 
office staff of the Employers Reinsur- 
ance Corp., Kansas City, Mo., as man- 
ager of its excess insurance department, 
succeeding Frank G. Cosgrove who left 
the Employers to become president and 
general manager of the Service Mutual 
of Waco, Tex. Mr. Blanch resigned 
from the Liberty Mutual, after ten years 
in its engineering department, to join 
the Employers. 

Graduated by the University of Mary- 
land in 1933 with the degree of B.S. in 
mechanical engineering, Mr. Blanch was 
also awarded substantial honors for 
outstanding scholastic performance, and 
made Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering 
fraternity. Before going with the Lib- 
erty Mutual in 1936, he rounded out his 
experience with some active work in 
manufacturing and in construction and 
engineering field work. 

First assigned to Liberty Mutual’s 
Baltimore engineering staff in 1936, he 
was later sent to Cleveland as resident 
engineer, and in 1940 was placed in 
charge of the engineering office in 
Kansas City, supervising its St. Louis, 
Wichita and Denver staffs in that de- 
partment. His work with the Employers 
Re will be of a similar nature but will 
also include rating and underwriting. 

Mr. Blanch is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers and is 


active in safety work in all its phases, ° 


both in Kansas City and throughout ad- 
jacent territory. 





policy provisions, and one which must have 


been in the minds of the parties.” 


Total Disability Question Discussed 

Although this Dunlap-Maryland Casu- 
alty case was decided on April 24, 1943, 
I feel it advisable to include it in this 
review because during 1944 the Ameri- 
can Law Reports in Volume 149, page 1, 
reports this case, and from pages 7 to 
186, ‘inclusive, there is a thorough dis- 
cussion of this question of total dis- 
ability It consists of comment on re- 
ported decisions covering different dis- 
eases, different injuries and different 
occupations. There is an appendix with 
an index of cases according to the dis- 
ablement involved, It runs the alpha- 
betical scale from “abdominal injuries” 
to “varicose veins.” Under fifty head- 
ings of diseases and accidents, there are 
a total of 420 citations of cases involying 
an alleged disablement from the particu- 
lar condition described. 

In addition to the classification of the 
430 decisions as to the alleged cause of 
the disability, this annotation in 149 
A. L. R. 7 contains an analysis of the 
question of total disability by occupation. 
It takes fifty-nine occupations running 
the scale from “banker” to “yardmaster,” 
and discusses the question of when un- 
der each occupation total disability 
exists under the decisions reported. 
There is also included an enlightening 
discussion on the holdings relating to 
miscellaneous occupations or where more 
than one occupation is followed by the 
insured. 

Anyone confronted with that common 
problem, “Is he totally disabled?” could 
not spend time more profitably than by 
carefully reading fhe annotations -to the 
case of Dunlap vs. Maryland Casualty 
reported in Volume 149 A. L. R., page’ 1. 
It is the most up-to-date break-down 
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XS = 
Six Complete Casualty Work 


Of Insurance Institute 


Six students will receive final certificates 
of the Insurance Institute of America, hav- 
ing completed their course of studies at the 
close of the third semester of 1944, They 
are as follows: 

Middle Atlantic: Joseph H. Ronzone, 
who is with Fidelity & Casualty, New 
York, is a casualty course graduate, magna 
cum laude. ; 

The five other students, also casualty 
course graduates, are all with the Employ- 
ers’ Liability in Indianapolis. They fol- 
low: Harry Campbell, Anna B. 
Clampitt, Paul H. George, Earl P. Good- 
enough and Edward H. Lohss. 

Mr. Ronzone, who stands out as the only 
magna cum laude winner, is in F. & Cs 
metropolitan New York service department 
and has been with the company for the 
past year. Before that he was with London 
Assurance. He _ started his insurance 
career with the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange after his graduation from Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1937. In 1940 he 
completed the Insurance Institute’s fire 
course. 





























U. of M. Research 


The University of Michigan’s School 
of Public Health, in its public health 
economics division, Dorothy Buffin:ton, 
assistant, is collecting data in the field 
of health insurance. 





LEISSLER TALKS IN HARTFORD 
John C. Leissler, Jr., editor of South- 
west Insurer and Insurance Recor! of 
Dallas, addressed three luncheon clubs 
in Hartford last week on possible re- 
sults of United States Supreme Courts 
decision in South-Eastern Underw: ‘ters 
Association case. 





of the reported decisions as to the cause 
of the alleged total disability and «: 0 
the occupation involved that I have -cen 
this year, a 
(To be continued) 
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United States Branch 99 John Street, New York 


T. L. HAFF E. BRANDLI 
Uu. S. Manager Asst. U. S. Manager 



































Several million people will no longer have to 
mentions the Comprehe 


$10,000 


oy 
INSURANCE 





CAN EASILY AFFORD IT! 


PASSERBY trips over a toy left on the side- 
A walk by your boy... your dog bites a neigh- 
bor’s child . . . someone is injured by an act of 
yours while golfing, hunting, fishing .. . the laun- 
dress gets hurt using your washing machine... 


Literally thousands of such simple “everyday” 
occurrences can lead to damage suits. That’s why 
nearly every family needs the protection of Hart- 
ford Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


IT COVERS: you, your wife or husband, your 
children, other relatives living in your home. IT 
PAYS: medical expenses up to $250, regardless 
of your legal liability, for visitors injured on your 
premises, or for domestic employees hurt while 
working in your household. Pays all costs of acci- 
dent investigation. Pays cost of out-of-court settle- 
ment or court judgment, up to limits of insurance. 
Pays lawsuit expenses, lawyers’ fees, court costs. 


It’s a big, big package of protection—all for 
$10 a year! $25 for three years! If you employ 
full-time domestic help, or reside in New Jersey, 
inquire about differences in cost and coverage. 


Your Hartford agent or your own insurance 
_broker can tell you about this new policy. 





e “I never heard of it” when a Hartford producer — 
ive Personal Liability Policy. 











Whart'll Jones do now? 


Spend the next few days get- 
ting bids from glaziers and 
sign painters, awarding jobs 
and supervising work? Not 


Jones! He carries Hartford 


Plate Glass Insurance. He’ll 
phone his Hartford repre- 


Timely warning to 
housewives! 


[ven though it takes longer 
to get electrical appliances 
repaired nowadays, don’t use 
one that needs fixing. Watch 
for frayed cords, cracked or 
broken plugs, loose heating 
elements. Any one of them 
can cause a fire. 


sentative who will take over 
promptly. Jones figures his 
timealoneis worthmorethan 
the modest cost of insurance 
covering windows, show 
cases, display lettering, signs, 
glass floors and skylights. 





Battlefront life-saver... made of 





the tin cans you save 


This is a morphine syrette. 
Administered to a wounded 
soldier by a member of the 
Army Medical Department, a 
single dose brings relief in 
seconds—blacks out pain— 
relieves shock and sometimes 
saves a life. The syrette’s 
pouch is made of pure tin. 
Two salvaged tin cans pro- 
vide enough tin for one 
syrette. So keep on saving 
those tin cans. 


Look for the Stag! 


You'll find it ona financial statement prov- 
ing the Hartford companies among the 
world’s strongest. You'll see it displayed 
in the office of a fine, friendly insurance 
agency in your community. You'll find it 
on policies that protect your family, your 
home, your business. Look for it! 





HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company “—™ f,] 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company ~ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance | 
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Blue Network 
Saturday evenings— 
see your local paper 
for station and ume 
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